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PREFACE 


Dabhoi is an old town and contains archaeological monuTcnts which 
may well be termed architectural gems of Baroda. These monuments attract 
visitors not only from the territories of Baroda or from the whole of India, but 
from the far East and the West as well. Visitors to Baroda seldom go back withoc*! 
seeing these magnificient structures of medieval Gujarat. It is thus readily 
seen that a book giving their accurate descriptive and historical account was 
needed to help the visitors in understanding them. Under the liberal patron- 
age of the late Maharaja Sir Sayaji Rao Gaekwad III, the late Dr. J. Burgess 
and Mr. M. Cousens of the Archaeological Survey of India conjointly wrote a 
book entitled *'The Antiquities of Dabhoi in Gujarat f which supplied this want. 
It was published with copious illustrations as long ago as 1888. But it is an 
unwieldy volume and has become rare, if not inaccessible. At the same time 
considerable material bearing on the history of these monuments, which became 
available to the present writer, was left out by the said authors. A new book was 
consequently needed and the present work is an attempt to remove the deside- 
ratum. It may be called a revise of the former work, for it repeats a consider- 
able portion of what has been stated by the above-mentioned writers, though 
with some changes. New material has also been added in large quantities. 
Some of these additions are very noteworthy in that they establish the date 
of the monuments witli certainty. The identification of the names oi the 
architects which settles their age is a happy discovery to which the present 
writer was led while studying the sculptures on the exterior of the Kiilika-mata 
temple at the Hira Gate. All the same, he is highly indebted to the above 
named antiquarians and to the late Professor Dr. Biihler for the excellent 
account of the prasasti of Some^vara which he published in the Epi^rapJiia 
Indica, The revise was undertaken with the kind approval of Sir V. T. 
Krishnamachanar, the Dewan of Baroda, who is ever ready to encourage the 
study of the history of Gujarat in all its spheres. 

Mr. J. F. Blakiston, C. I. E., lately the Director General of Archaeology in 
India, was consulted before the work was taken on hand. With his usual 
cordiality he accorded his official approval allowing me to make use of the 
material from the above mentioned volume. Though that book was written under 
the patronage of the late Maharaja Sir Sayaji Rao Gaekwad III, yet it was a 
publication of the Government of India in the Archaeological Department, and 
his permission in the matter was necessary and I am thankful tahim forgiving it. 

In the completion of this work my grateful thanks are due to 
Mr. G. Yazdani, M. A., the Director of Archajology, Hyderabad (Deccan), 
Mr. S. H. Hodiwala, M. A., the retired Principal of the Bahauddin College, 
Junagadh, and Kazi Mahmudmiya Ahmedmiya, M. A., the Professor of Persian in 



the Baroda College, for the help they have kindly given me in dealing with the 
Persian inscription at Dabhoi. My thanks are also due to my devoted assistant 
Mr. A. S. Gadre, M. A., and to Mr. V. H. Bhanot, M. A., (Panjab), B. A. Hons. 
(Cantab), of the Education Department, Baroda, for the assistance they have 
rendered in the difficult task of checking the proofs and in making valuable 
suggestions. To Mr. B. T. Kale, B, A., the Manager of the State Press, Baroda, 
and to his >taff I am indebted for the care as well as promptness they have 
evinced in printing this Memoir. 

With these few words, I place this work in the hands of scholars as well 
as the general public, and hope that it will serve the purpose for which it is 
prepared. 

HIRANANDA SASTRI 

Batoda, Friday, the 6th December 1940. 
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The Ruins of Dabhoi or Darbhavr.d 


Dabhoi* is the chief town of the taluka of that name and is a junction 
, station of the Baroda State Railways. It is situated in lat. 

ituation o Da hoi. 3 / long. 73" 28' E. and is about 18 miles to the 

south-east of the capital town of the State of Baroda. Chandod, a celebrated 
iiriha or place of pilgrimage of the Hindus, lying on the eastern bank of the 
Narmada, one of the seven principal sacred rivers^ of India, is about ten miles 
to the south of it. As Dabhoi stood on the mam route to this tirtha and was .1 
fortified frontier city of the Central Gujarat, it was a well-known locality during 
the early medieval period. Even today it is an important town of BaroJa. 
Dayarama, the popular Gujarati poet, was born at Dabhoi. He is famous for his 
garabis or devotional songs for which he is called Bhakia-kavi. The late 
Maharaja Sir Sayaji Rao Gaekwad (III) was pleased to pay a visit to the house 
where he was born and name the main road going from the Railway station to 
the town after the poet as a mark of respect. 

The Dabhoi taluka is bounded on the cast by the river Orsang, Sankheda 
Mehvas, Tilakwada and Sankheda, on the west by Karjan 
Boun anes etc. Baroda, on the north by Baroda, Vaghodia and the 

Panchmahals and on the south by Sinor and Sankheda Mehvas. The taluka of 
Dabhoi comprises an area of 216 Sq. miles. The maximum length from north to 
south is 20 miles and the width from east to west is 16 miles. It contains 96 
villages, the total population being 70,531, Hindus forming the majority. 
The town of Dabhoi is densely populated and its population is about 18,156. 
It has a Vahivatdar’s, a Munsiff’s and a Naib-Suba's Court and other offices, a 
municipality, a civil hospital and a high school. The magnificent monuments 
which once adorned it have suffered considerably during the march of years 
and hostile attacks. What remains of them testifies to its past grandeur. 

1. The late Dr. Fiihrer in his work entitled ** Monumental Antiquities and Inscriptions'* 
identified Darbhavat! with Dibai, an ancient town in the Bulandshahr district of the United 
Provinces. Obviously this must be a different town for, as stated in the Imperial Gazetteer of 
India under Dabhoi, that town was founded by Sayyid Salftr Masa-ud-C^&zi in 1029 A. D. 
Further, FQhrer identified Dibai with the Radolpb of the Greeks. 

2. These are enumerated in the following verse which an orthodox Hindu will repeat 
at the time of his bath requesting them to come and stay in the water of his ablutions > 

-- e..N. fv - «> „ 

isnnt nwc wiTsi n 
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Designation 

Dabhoi. 


of 


The name Dabhoi is a derivative (tadbhava) of the Sanskrit term Darbha- 
vati by which the lo cality was originally designated. The 
astronomical treatise called Roinakasiddhanta mentions 
it under that name. This would indicate that the town was 
in existence about the 6th centur}' of the Christian era, for the Roinakasiddhanta 
was current at that time. Darbhavati is a variant of this name. Both these forms, 
Darbhavati and Darbhavati, occur in Jaina works. Another name by which the 
town Wu" known in ancient times is Darbhikagrama. It occurs in the 
Vikramacluu ita which was composed by Ramachandra-suri in the Vikrama 
year 1490 ( =1433 A. D. ). Darbhavatipura is another name of this 
town which is also met with in Jama works. All these designations connect 
the locality with the darhha (or kusay grass, so sacred and indispensable 
for th 2 sacrificial performances of the Hindus. It would appear therefore 
that this locality was so designated on account of the abundance of this 
sacred grass in it. At present, however, it is hardly to be seen here and the 
appellation has become unjustifiable. 


Tradition connects the name of Dabhoi and the construction of the 
splendid structures in it with the birth of Visaladeva. 
the^Ssigoation^*^^*”^ According to it King Viradhavala had seven wives of whom 
Ratnali was his favourite although she had no issue. She 
was more beautiful and accomplished than all her rivals. To prevent the 
birth of a child to her the other wives of Viradhavala used all the charms they 
could. But when good luck favoured her and she was in the family way she 
left for the holy ilrtha on the Narmada, namely, Chandod, out of fear of her 
rivals who were prepared to have recourse to any charms or magic to kill the 
child or prevent its birth. After a tiring journey she halted at a sacred grove 
and lake near Dabhoi to spend the night in the tents prepared for her rest. A 
recluse, who was living there at the time, blessed the queen that she would be 
delivered of a son and asked her to stay there till his birth. The queen obeyed 
the holy man’s injunction and after a few days a son was born to her. The child, 
so goes the tradition, remained in the womb for twenty months. Hence the 
name of Visaladeva {vls» bis = 20) was given to him. Whether this was only a 
palace trick, i. e. camouflage, or a fact it is useless to discuss. Viradhavala was 
very pleased at the news of the birth of a son to his best loved queen and at 
once declared Visaladeva his heir. The queen was very pleased with the spot 
where she got the blessings of the saint and gave birth to Visaladeva. At 
her request Viradhavala built a fortified towm there and got the old lake extend- 
ed to it. The architect under whose instructions the citadel was built was 
called Dabhane, so says the tale, and the fortified town was named after him. 
Out of a jealous fear that he might construct similar buildings for others 
also, Viradhavala had the unfortunate architect immured in a subterranean 
cell under the Kalika-mata temple where he remained for six years during 
which time his wife used to supply him with the necessities of life through an 
aperture which is still pointed out to visitors. The architect, the story goes 

1. The name Kus^asthali or Kus'astb*ila applied to Dv&rak& and Kany&kubja (Kanauj) 
are similar instances. 
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further, was liberated after this period as the king again wanted his ser,;icesl 
Such stories are told in very many cases. The episode of Nanda and sjakatara 
is one of them. But they are all folk-tales of little historical value. 

The earliest mention of Dabhoi (i. e. Darbhayati) is in the Romaka- 
siddhanta^ as stated above. This book mentions Darbhavati 
References in litera- along with Bhrigukachchha which is certainly the Broach 
of to-day. Therefore, Dabhoi must be the modern 
representative of the old Darbhavati. 

The next reference to this town is in tlie commentary on the Cluiturrim- 
satikd which was written in Dabhoi in the Viicrama year 1211 (1154 A. D.). The 
concluding stanza of this work compares the town to heaven on account of the 
plentiful use of saffron there. 

Darbhavati is also mentioned in the Jama work called KdvyaiiksJu by 
Kcharya Vinaj^achandra. 

The next reference is in the colophon of the Yo^a^dstm-vritti of 
Hemachandra-suri, the well-known Jaina author of the twelfth century after 
Christ. The colophon is very interesting and is quoted here in extenso.^ 




The quotation shows that the work was written at Dabhoi in the Vikrama 
year 1251 during the prosperous rule of Bhimadeva II by Pt. Vosari of Baroda 
(Vatapadraka). This Bhimadeva must be identified with the homonymous young 
successor of Mularaja, who died in his boyhood after reigning for two 
years only. Both Bhimadeva and Mularaja were born of queen Naikidevi 
who, as stated in Merutuhga’s Prabandhachintamam, fought the hostile Musalman 
army quite successfully taking her infant son Mularaja in her lap. In the day 
of the battle the Muhammadans were defeated and compelled to letreat.^ 
Bhimadeva was a child when he ascended the throne, as is shown by the 
Klrtikaumudl. Probably he was anointed as king in Sariivat 1234 (= 1177 A. D.). 
This colophon would indicate that Bhimadeva was reigning in the Vikrama 
year 1251, for it was written “ during the prosperous 

reign of Maharaja, the illustrious Bhimadeva”. That he was a minor in 1178 is 


1. A third Report of operations in search of SMtskrit manuscripts in the Bombay circle " 
by P. Peterson, pp. 74-77. 

2. The Prabandhachinthmam and the Tawiurlkh-^i-Borath give an account of N&ikidevi’s 
fighting the hosts of Shihabuddin Ghori triumphantly. The victory won by this heroic queen 
must have been complete, for Gujar&t remained unmolested by the Musalm&ns for 100 years 
after this battle. That the Musalmans were routed in this combat and that there was no further 
attack on Gujar&t for a long tipis is admitted by Musalm&n writers. 
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shown by the Tabaqat-i-Nasafl which says that in the Hijri year 574 (=1178 
A. D.) Bhimadeva, the Rai of Nahrwala (Anahilava4a), was a minor, had a 
large army and many elephants. The Muhammadan writers have evidently 
confused the events which took place in the reigns of these two minor rulers, 
namely, Mularaja and Bhimadeva.i 

Merutuhga says that Blvmadeva ruled from 1234 to 1294 of the Vikrama 
era, i. e., for sixty years. Thus the above mentioned book was written in the 
seventeenth year of his reign when he had already become a major. 

The VastupdlacharUa is an interesting work written by Jinaharshagani 
in the Vikrama year 1365 ( =1308 A. D. ). In supplying an amusing account 
of the fight between Ghughula, the chief of Godhra, and Tejahpala, the 
powerful general of Viradhavala, it gives a brief description of Darbhavati 
or Dabhoi which might be noticed here with advantage. The book, 
like -other works of this kind, is written in the kaiya ^yle and is not 
free from hyperboles or poetic embellishments. In spite of the exaggera- 
tions which it contains the historical background of it cannot be denied. In 
view of this consideration I am quoting below the connected portion and giving 
the translation to facilitate reference. This book would show that king Viradha- 
vab was looked down upon by Ghughula as an effeminate person and was 
insulted by him with the presents of ladies’ appareP , a sari, collerium, etc., 
which in the opinion of Ghughula suited nim most. Tejahpala, the talented 
brave general of Viradhavala, defeated the insolent robber chief of Godhra and 
fully avenged his master by bringing him to Dabhoi as prisoner. The residents 
of Dabhoi were in constant fear of the predatory tribes who were in the habit of 
making raids upon them. With a view to protect the inhabitants of Dabhoi, 
Vastupala the resourceful minister of Viradhavala and the brother of Tejahpala, 
turned the town into a citadel by constructing a strong wall round it and providing 
it with a fortified gate on each of its four sides. He also set up the images of his 
ancestors, erected one hundred and seventy shrines and placed therein the statues 
of his mother Kumaradevi, riding an elephant with a mala of silver flowers in 
her hand. He repaired the temple of Vaidyanatha and in front of it erected 
a Jaina temple before which he placed the statues of the king and the queen, of 
his brother Vastupala and of himself. What has become of all these statues is 
not known. No trace of them is left now. The two inscriptions or prasastis 
mentioned in the Vastupalacharita are not to be found. To say that the prasasti of 
Some^vara, which is noticed in detail below, was meant would imply that 
Jinaharshagani could not comprehend its contents although it was only about 
fifty years old ! Nothing is known of the klrti-stambha or the totana or of the 
Svayambhava well or spring mentioned in the work, cither. The account as given 
in the book is termed i, e., the praise of Darbhavati and runs as 

follows: — 

<n»iai«nw»ro3 ii wji ; jCtnii ii 


1. J. M. Campbell, Bombay Gazeteer, Vol I, pt. Vpp. 195-6. 

2. Vastupfdacharitam, Jamnagar edition, vv. 39-49. pp. 104 ff. 
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ii \\ n 

q;55^nrr^qi^q;iSf^: i 

^>sn: ii ii 
4«0l^innT mm emw I 
i^rm^sr ^rarr firnOTrsmrfesTm ii ii 
i?Kaa%f^r 4rfcT i 

mTOi^rr ^r st^jt ?T3^^pn?i: ii %% ii 

II 

II ^V® II 

3mif?fi^gv:if3T5mm i 

(l^o) si(jrlft#j[5^: q^ qtef: 1^ II ii 3JJTO ti 

q gyrw % qq »TiTrRi?:^T fWfr^sTi i 

^r3r ^yq ^Rqqr(^jm^(%^|r jTfarr ii ii 

^Tt«Tt?qi^ OT^arrf^ ii ii 

q«ir:- 

I 

^:qT55r ?qv:n?x^^ciT^r5nqT.f^5Tl^ ii ii 

It^rltqqqidrgtii^c?!; ii ii 
; rq^qarJTqf^9r qf^l^ qioS^TRqnr I 

ii ii 

qfaim’?ic?n^3^ 5113??^^ srcqirro i 
Sr![T^rf[ ?q^rTqt5n?R^H%jfq55qrf^^ I) Ii 

q^qf q5qgv:ir^qr^q?!S^ s^r^T^ 11 II 
Wsmi^ q??q5T: I 

ar^qqj^l ^ ?fKoT ^![T^TqJ?W: II II 
f«n^qqjr f^feq;r qpqq: i 

^g5f^^r:ntf^Tqf s^err dftqw ii ^ ii 

?wr^r T^3T5TO^q qjT5!$^ ?r^rqqqi i 
^q|^q^ 5qvJrR^. || vi»<i || 

^(q grqf ^qq gq ^ TO i 
^qfq>q?rEfrqjffq;f^ sq^l^qq II 11 

II ffe ^wqRflsnrnEm ii 

“Accompanied by the tributary chiefs the son of Aivaraja arrived at the 
town of Darbhavati wliose darbha grass was, so to say, replaced by riches. (62). 
The wise {king)f finding the residents of the town were afflicted with the pain of 
the shaft of terror of the ruler of Palli and had forgotten all other thoughts, 
constructed round the town a rampart which touched the sky and was made 
2 
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resplendent by the statues of Mularaja and other rulers. It had various courses, 
it afforded shelter to the virtuous, {and was meant), so to say, for the comfort 
of the gods moving in the sky without a support. He thus removed 
every fear of the helpless travellers as the Sun removes the mass of darkness. 
The birth of such persons is verily for the good of humanity. Accompanied 
by his minister he built the temple (63-66) of the Jina-lord Par^va, which 
was mark "d with gold pitchers, was like Kailasa, the chief of the mountains, and 
looked brilliant on account of the rows of moving banners. It had toranas and 
the statues of his predecessors, was like an unguent of nectar for the eyes of the 
triple world and had one hundred and seventy temples of Jinas round it. The 
image of Kumaradevi, the mother of the chief minister, riding an elephant and 
holding a garland of silver flowers in the hand, shines in the porch like the 
mother of the first lord of the cycle i. e. Rishabhadeva. There he also 
co,nstructed other good places of fame with a view to please the heart of the 
Chaulukya king. (70). Such as these:-In the mandapa of the Vaidyanatha temple 
in the town of Darbhavati Tejahpala placed twenty-one pitchers of gold. (71). 
He, who was the chief among the victorious, built a Jina temple in front of the 
adytum of the temple of Siva named Vaidyanatha together with the statues of his 
master and of his beloved queen, (as well as) his own image and the image of 
his younger brother and his elders. (72). He also put nine sacred gold pitchers in 
the wdyn/as or sky-lights of nine partitions and they looked like illuminators. (73). 
In the two doors of the western and the northern verandah he placed two 
prasastis speaking of his auspicious fame. (74). Having himself made a 
beautiful well shining with sweet water he made the earth full of the relish of 
the fresh ambrosia. (75). In front of the northern gate of the abode of Vaidya- 
natha he erected a high torana of white marble. (76), Here a relative of his built 
of marble a small porch for the bull (Vrisha-mandapikd) in two storeys adorned 
with gold kalasas in front of the palace or residence of the king. (77). He also 
built at the confluence of the Reva and the Cru in the Kalakshetra the 
temple of Vire^vara which he so named after his liege lord the king 
(Viradhavala). (78). At the sacred place called KumbhesJvara he built five abodes 
of ascetics where a complete material for religious performances was kept. (79). 

In the prasasti of Darbhavati” 

The account of Dabhoi which this prasasti supplies would show that 
the rampart round the town was constructed in the time of Viradhavala. The 
other buildings mentioned in this panegyric are not to be found now. They 
could not have withstood the fury of the iconoclasts, the more so because 
they had so much of gold in them. 


The Sukritasanklrtana of Pandit Arisimha, which was probably writ- 
ten between the Samvat years 1278 and 1287, would show that the gold pitchers 
were removed from the temple of Vaidyanatha by tlie ruler of Malwa, but 
Vastupala, ‘the minister for the house of sportiveness’ ( sports or revels) put them 
there again and they had the lustre of the sun:- 
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Who this ^MMavda mentioned in this verse was is not specif.cd but 
as things belonging to god Siva are too sacred to be removed by an ortho- 
dox high caste Hindu, it would appear that he had no scruples about such consi- 
derations^ . The following verses in the praiasti^ con.posed in the year 128/ of 
the Vikrama era by Narendraprabha-suri in praise of Vastupala would show 
that he was Subhatavarma^ . These verses would corroborate the statement 
made in the above mentioned pmsasti of the VastupalacJuirita : — 

ii «<: ii 

“ ffg i 

II ^ II 

wftm ^ ii >^0 n 

(3«w) 

The Sansknt poem called Vikmmacharita was composed in Dabhoi 
(Darbhavatipura) by Ramachandra-suri in the Vikrama year 1490 (1433 A. D.), 
This work was published by the Baroda Government in the Education Depart- 
ment with a Gujarati translation in 1957 V. S. (=1900 A. D.) and is based on 
the SimhdsanadvatrimsaUkd of Kshemahkaragani. 

The Yo^asdstravivarana by Hemacharya was copied in Dabhoi 
(Darbhavati) in the Vikrama year 1492 (1435 A. D.). This we infer from the 
colophon:- 

^i"* g. ^ ^ 

Dabhoi figures in several late Jaina works but it will not be of much 
use to quote or refer to them here. The famous Jaina logician Ya^ovijaya- 
Upadhyaya, the reputed author of 1444 works, is said to have died in Dabhoi 
(8!?f^!f ^ in the Sarhvat year 1743 (=1687 A. D.) and his deri or 

mausoleum still stands in it. 

The references which have been given would show that Dabhoi was an 
educational centre during the late medieval period, for important books were 
written and copied in it. That it has all along been a prosperous or wealthy 
town is also shown by the authorities quoted above. 

Dabhoi is mentioned in a number of inscriptions which may well be 
noticed here. 

References in i n- 
scriptions. 


1. is like an oath — this is like to me. 

2. Pandit Lalchand Gandhi of the Oriental Research Institute, Baroda, who brought 
this fact to my notice is editing the pras'asti in the Alahkhramahodadhi^Paris'ishta, 
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in the temple of Neminatha at Girnar which is ascribed to the two well- 
known ministers of Gujarat, namely, Vastupala and Tejahpala, there are six ^ 
large prasastis all of which are dated Wednesday the tenth day of the bright 
fortnight of the Vikrama year 1288 (=1231 A. D.). Four of these inscriptions 
mention the town of Darbhava4 in the following stereotyped expression calling 
it a chief town and showing that it held an important status in 

Gujarat l iring the 13th century : — 

meaning, ‘in the important cities like the prosperous Anahilapura (old Patan), Bhri- 
gupura (Broach), Stambhanapura (Khambhayat), Stambhatirtha (Cambay), 
Darbhavati (Dabhoi), Dhavalakkaka (Dholka) ’ 

‘ The, long prasasii by Someelvara or Somej^varadeva which is engraved on 
the two stone slabs (3’ x 2-10”) built into the niches of the HiraGateon the inner 
side wall must have contained a vivid descnption of Dabhoi. It is unfortunate 
that it is very badly worn out. The writing on one slab is almost wholly obliterat- 
ed and no line on the other is now left entire. Vv. 80 ff. will give an idea of the 
structures caused to be erected in Dabhoi by Visaladcva. The record was 
published in 1892 by the late Professor Dr. Biihler in the EpigrapJiia Indica 
(Vol. I, pp 20 ff.) from the photographs and paper impressions supplied to him 
by the late Dr. Burgess. Neglect and the action of weather have caused further 
damage since that date. (Idate I). Owing to its historical value it might well 
be reproduced here for easy reference. Some^^vara also wrote the Kiriikaumudl 
in praise of his patrons. Thus some of the verses are common to both these 
compositions. One of the verses in the inscription is found in the Tejahpala 
prasash at Abu. The prasasti under notice was composed in the Vikrama year 
1311 (1253 A. D.) when both Viradhavala and his Jama minister Tejahpala had 
passed away. It is written in Sanskrit and must have consisted of fifty-nine lines 
of neatly incised Nagari characters which closely resemble those of ancient 
Jaina palm-leaf manuscripts. The lower portion of the stone bearing the latter 
half is broken in several places owing to which circumstance lines 44-46 are 
practicahy lost and lines 47-59 are seriously injured. Each of the first fifty-two 
lines has lost several of its letters. It was probably written to commemorate the 
construction of the Vaidyanatha temple under the orders of Visaladeva. The 
contents of this interesting panegyric have been summarised thus by Biihler: — 

“ Turning to the details, it would seem that the first three verses 
contained a mangala or invocation addressed to f>iva Vaidyanatha. A fragment 
of verse 2 says, ‘May glorious Vaidyanatha himself with his eight bodies grant 
their desires to the creatures.' In verse 4 the description of Visaladeva’s 
ancestors begins; for the end of pdda 2 and pddas 3-4 speak of ‘the line of 
the progeny of that {man), the good deeds of which {line) {cannot be described) 
even by eloquent men.’ As the name of the first ancestor is lost, and verse 


1. Girnar inscriptions Nos. 2121-28 as copied in the Pr&cJtuta-Jaina-lekhasaiigraha by 
Jinavijaya, Bhavnagar, 1921. Part II. 
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5, too, is gone entirely, full certainty as to the point at which the g'^ ieology 
begins is not obtainable. But verse six makes it probable that it included 
the name of the first Chaulukya of Gujarat. For the fragments of verse six 
point clearly to its identity with Klriikaumudiy II, 2-‘Won over by the eminent 
qualities of this conqueror of his foes, the guardian goddess (S'rl) of the Gurjara 
princes became of her own choice his bride; (just as the goddess (S'rl) became 
the bride of {Vishnu)^ the foe of Bana {at the churning of the ocein)' . In the 
Klrtikawnudl these lines refer to Mularaja, the founder of the C laululiya 
dynasty of Anahilvuda. I do not believe that they can refer here to any body 
else. For if they had been applied to Dhavala, the first member of the Vyiighra- 
palliya or Vaghela branch of the Chaulukyas known to us, SomeiJvara would be 
guilty of uttering a deliberate falsehood. Dhavala was according to all accounts 
not even a minor chief of any consequence. The next verse 7 begins with 
the word yasmitt, and hence refers likewise to Mularaja. Its sense seems to be 
that the wives of ’his enemies tremble or fly into the jungles, ‘when he, an 

embodied stream of the sentiment of heroism, stands on the back of with 

the intension of fighting.' In the lost verse 8 the poet seems to have turned 
to the Vaghelas, and just as in the Kirtikaumudl to have begun with Arnonija. 
This is evident from verse 9, ‘By whom, even the son of Dhavala, an imitator 
of Krishna, this realm of famous Gurjara land was made free from thorns/ 
Here we have a new version of Klrhkatimiuil II, 63, 'By that good warrior 
who imitated Krishna, even by the son of Dhavala, was begun the clearance of the 
kingdom from thorns’. The fragment of verse 10 informs us further that Ari?o- 
raja' slew on the battle-field Ranasirhha who resembled Ravana'-a deed which is 
not mentioned elsewhere. Verse 11 finally confirms the statement of Kirtikaumudl, 
II 66, according to which he himself met his death in battle. It says, 'Now when 
his son valiant Lavanaprasada (was able to sustain) the load of Gurjara land, he 
{Arnordja) offered, his heart being averse to the world, a battlc-sacnfice at which 
he gave his life as fee’. 

Next follows the eulogy of Lavanaprasada, verses 12-24, which, besides 
known events, contains some new historical facts. Verse 12 declares that owing 
to some deeds of his, the particulars of which are lost, the kingdom of the 
Gurjaras was even greater than that of Rama.’ Verse 13 mentions a fight near 
Vardhamana, the modern town of Wadhwan in north-eastern Kathiawad with 
some unnamed powerful foes, regarding which the chronicles are silent. Verse 
14,-' By whom the chief of Nadula was deeply wounded with his mighty sword; 
owing to this {severe stroke)^ yon kings quake even today, just as the mountains at 
a thunder-clap,”-is identical with Kirtikaumudl^ II, 99, and reiterates the defeat 
of the Thakur of Nandol in southeren Marvad. Verses 15-17 refer to a victory 
over a Muhammadan king, whose name is not given. 

V. 15. How many godlike kings are there not on earth ? But even all of 
them became troubled by the mere mention of the king of the Tqjrushkas. When 
that {Turushka king) excessively angry, approached in order to fight, (i7 was La- 
vanaprasdda) who placed only 

V. 16. By whom {Lavanaprasada) the king of the Turushkas who had 

spattered the earth with the blood flowing from the severed heads of numerous 
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kings- 'vhen he came in front, with dry lips, full of doubt, — was conquerred at 
Stambh^i with his arm like a post (stambha) and terrible through the 

sword’. 


V. 17 If he {Lavanaprasdda) is a mortal, how is it that he conquerred 

the lord of the Mlechchhas ?. 

Th’s encounter of Lavaijiaprasada with a king of the Trushkas causes 
a difficui V, especially because Stambha is named as the place where it happened. 
In Lavanaprasada’s time fall three attacks of the Muhammadans on Gujarat: (1) 
the unsuccessful expedition of Shahabu’d-din Ghori in 1178 A. D.; (2) the first 
expedition of Qutub’d-din in 1194 A. D., during which Anahilavada was sacked; 
(3) the second expedition of Qutub’d-din, which was at first unsuccessful, but 
finally led to the temporary conquest of Gujarat and occupation of Anahilavada 
by a Muhammadan garrison. It is very probable that he fought the invaders in 
all three occassions. But I do not think that any of the engagements which then 
took place can be referred to in our passage. Both according to the accounts 
of the Muhammadans and according to those of the Gujarati chronicles and 
bards, the decisive battles were fought in southern Rajputfina. On the other 
hand, Stambha, the scene of the battle mentioned in our inscription, it seems to 
me, can only be Stambhapura or Stambhatirtha, the modern Khambayat — 
Cambay-, which lies much farther south. For Stambha is the regular abbreva- 
tion of these two names, and no other town has hitherto become known in 
Gujarat from the name of which it could be derived. If we have then to look out 
for some other period during which Lavaijaprasada may have gained his victory, 
the most probable conjecture seems to be that it happened after the occupation 
of Anahilavada in 1196. Sometime later the Muhammadans did suffer a defeat in 
Gujarat, and the province shook their yoke off. The details of these events are 
not given either by the Muhammadan or the Hindu authors; but our passage 
probably contains an allussion to them, and it may be that Lavanaprasada was 
the liberator of his country. 

The fragments of verse 18 inform us that Lavanaprasida ‘a repository 
of medicine-like valour, cured {his country,,,) when the crowd of the princes of 
Dhara, of the Dckhan and Maru, who resembled diseases {attacked it)'. 

His success against the kings of Malwa and the Dekhan are mentioned 
also in the Kirtikaumudh 11, 74-75. As I have pointed out, the first mentioned foe 
is probably Subhatavarma and the second Singhana (1209-10 to 1247-48 A. D.) 
whose inscriptions record several expeditions against Gujarat. The kings of Maru 
or Marvad, who are added here, may possibly be the four princes referred to in 
Klrtikaumudli IV, 55-65, who attacked Gujarat at the same time as Sifighana’s 
army. 

Verse 19 is purely laudatory: ‘He {Lavanaprasada) who raises his race, 
seems to me of greater fame than Yudhishthira, whose relatives were all destroy- 
ed, though their power to remove Salya is equal’. Verse 20 seems to have been 
of the same import. Verse 21 refers to the erection of a temple of Kumara near 
Wadhwan. ‘Who {Lavanaprasada) caused to be erected in the neighbourhood of 
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Vardhamana, a {temple of) Kumara rivalling the ocean {in the possess on of 
treasures) and surpassing the moon {in brilliancy).* The sense of the next three 
vorses I am unable to make out from the scanty remnants. With verse 25 begins 
the praise of Viradhavala. Its complete restoration is easily possible, as it agrees 
literally with verse 27 of the prasasti in Tejahpala’s temple at Abu. ‘From him 
sprang a son, who was the image of DasJaratha and Kakutstha {spelt KakiistJia)^ 
who swallowed like a mouthful the armies of hostile kings, — Viradhavala. 
When the flood of his fame spread the cleverness of faithless women — whose 
minds are distressed with the longing after enjoyments — in the art r^i approach- 
ing {their lovers)-\v?LS destroyed.’ 

Of the remaining verses referring to Viradhavala, vv. 26-51, little more 
than single letters or words are legible, except in verse 45, where anunsiiccessful 
combined attack of the lord of Dhara and of the ruler of the Dekhan is mentioned. 
The portion of the prasasti which celebrates Visaladeva’s great deeds and virtu- 
es, verses 52-108, is likewise in a very bad condition. The only political events 
traceable are fights with the kings of Malwa and of the Dckhan (1.29, verse 58) 
which his grant of V. S. 1317 mentions too, and a hitherto unknown expedition 
on which ‘Visaladeva kept the hero’s vow on the shore of Sindhii, ’i. e. cither 
of the ocean or of the Indus (1. 30, verse 59). In verse 77 and in those 
immediately preceding, the manner in which Visaladeva gained the throne of 
Gujarat seems to have been described. But the name of the opponent whom he 
overcame has been lost. All that remains is: 77 ‘Visala {made.,, undergo) the fate 
of a moth in the fire of his valour’. 

V. 78. Then that moon among princes, Visaladeva, after obtaining sway 
over the world 

A little further on, with verse 80, begins apparently the account of 
Visaladeva’s building operations. We hear of the erection of one or several 
temples of Siva (verses 81 and 91), of the restoration of a temple of the sun, called 
Mulasthana (verse 92), of another ‘temple which resembled a peak of the moun- 
tain of Kara,’ i. e. ol Kailasa (verse 93), and that ‘he who in form resembled 
Cupid renovated the prdkara,* i. c. the enclosure, probably of some other tem- 
ple. Verses 99-108 praise the king’s liberality. According to verse 100, he 
gave annually ‘a kalpalatd of always increasing value, the cause of the wealth of 
the Brahmanas.’ Verse 102 says that ‘in his country the sound of the Vedas^ 
uttered by untired Brahmaijias who were gladdened by fees given at great sacri- 
fices, [ever] meets one’s ears.’ The other verses are of a more general import. 
In the concluding portion of the poem which opens with the words ita^cha 
Somc^vara speaks of the official and architects connected with the building of 
the temple, of himself, of the writer and the engraver of praiasti. 

V. 109. In the Pragvata race was [Sanjga, the son of illustrious Chanda- 
simha, who was appointed by the king on account of his confidence {in him) to 
the post {of guardian) of the fort of Vaidye^itri. 

V. 110. What description shall (/) give of that minister the flood of 
whose pure fame filled the earth, erected by whom, the excellent line of ram- 
parts, free from interstices, dived into the a\>ode of the gods. 
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V. 111. There was a mason, called Sadeva, a store of all good qualities; 
from him sprang Vamadeva, famous for having built the temple of the Sun, call- 
ed Mulasthana. As his son was born he who is called Madana, a scion of {the 
race of) VitJvakarman, the builder {sHlradhara) of the wall of {glorious) VaidyesJa, 
of the extensive temple, of the gates, of the wings and of the foundations. * 

V. 112. The son of Ahladana, called Devaditya, who (became) the firm 
architect of Vaidye^itri, is famous in the first rank of masons. 


V. 113. Glorious Vaidyanatha, worshipful sole protector of the world, 
I address a prayer to thee — ‘May, O God, through thy favour, that Visala- 
deva, free from cares caused by foes, and united with his sons, be victorious 
during ten thousand Kalpasl' 

V. 114. The chief domestic priest of the -kings, born who is called 

Some^»^aradeva, made this panegyric, producing the great composition in half a 
walch of the night. 

V. 115. And the excellent Brahmana Prahladana, the son of S'riyamanda 
(?) in the gotra of famous Nandipura wrote this panegyric, 

V. 116. By skilful Padmasirhha, foremost among masons, the son of the 
mason Sajjana was this panegyric incised. 


Samvat 1311, on the 15th day of the bright half of Jyeshtha, Wednesday. 
May it be well!” 


The text of the prasasti as read by the above named scholar is reproduced 
below; — 
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Praiasti by iS(»inesvar}i, dated V. S. 1311. 
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34 Metre of verses 76-77, ^r- antatilak^ 

dulavikri4ita. Read cn ^ {^*9^: 
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37 Metre, ^dOlavikridita. 40 Metre of verses 92-96, Anushtobh. 

38 Metre, Upajdti. 41 Metre, Anushtubh. 

39 Metre, Aryti. 42 Metre, ^d<UavikTi4ita. 

43 Metre, Anushtubh. 
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44 Metre, Ary^. 48 Metre, ^khafinl. 

45 Metre, ^rdulavikridita. 49 Metre, ^d01avikri4ita. 

46 Metre, Pushpitagr^. 50 Metre, Aryft. 

47 Metre, of verses 104—105, 51 Metre, Indravajrft. 

Anushtuh. 52 Metre, Vasantatilakl 
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There is another inscnption which is engraved on the white marble slabs 
now built into a niche on the north side of the Hira Gate. It is in Marathi and 
belongs to the reign of Maharaja Damaji Rao Gaekwad, the illustrious son of 
Maharaja Pilaji Rao Gaekwad. Various structures in Dabhoi, shrines and others, 
are detailed in it. The chief tank of the town with young damsels coming to 
fetch water finds a special mention. From the contents of this record it 
would appear that the present tomb of Mama Dokri was originally a Hindu 
temple sacred to Siva and meant for detecting crime. Subsequently it was 
converted into the present tomb by the Musalmans. The stone ring (Plate II) 
preserved in the compound of the tomb is still pointed out as having been used 
for ordeals in deciding suspected persons' guilt or innocence by subjecting them 
to the physical test of passing through it. An accused who could pass through 
the ring safely was considered to have been acquitted by divine means. The ring 
is so small that only a very thin person can come out of it. The smooth inner 
surface would give us an idea of the cases which this mute stone must have 
decided in olden days. The Musalmans call it Mama Dokri’s stone. 

Lines 49-51 would indicate that the inscription was placed on the 
Burhanpura Gate but was brought to its present position when that gate became 
ruinous. 

This inscription (Plate III) has been published with a free translation in 
Vol. I of ih.c* Historical Seleciiom from the Baroda State Records*, It is interesting 
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in that it gives a detailed account of the flourishing condition of Dabhoi as it 
stood in the first half of the eighteenth century of the Christian era. I reproduce 
the text and translation of it below : — 

lift 
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a iwinivi ftiw I mg ll« ii aw wtiBr a?q< fftiai: i gayift 

aara arosR ' wi- 

Wft II "A II »WJiaiP> givit I aiwfay »i«5 iftc ii ani5>^ i 

iM II \ II 

^ amwi ^fftsa < ro ^ i aro i w ga i Q i ^a aroiift wniwftraia i smt garaftr gft 
iftsitra^f^riJI- 

» d! II » iiagi ggSairaa i smfiiftrewa wftgw i mww: aia^ am i aw wiwfit 
aiftwi II <: II gatm dRwt- 

<: gi^awdr i aw (^f; Wi e«n i ft i gfttwrni i mw aift w:da^ ii ^ ii 

«. aarttj «in;i i aimiw a wi»fi i ^«<n wsft wiPW iil«>ii adsgnnnfit 

an alwift 1 afevurit- 

Ko atdiwiwR I a^a jftf i aasfi aaaia ii U ii rt aga^ 

anrnft i|,4 &a aftw i sft- 

ftntwai ^ a agw i ware ^ftai aa ( ii ii *wandr ^ ax% gwidisft i aai 
ft?ft ^wwr wRwft I aw?iw4 wg^- 

gdt I ftw«c5ft wt ihm ii « ii witro ^w«r: ^toN wi i awwft aai aiftaft i 
a ^ ^ fa ada agat i azntwral wdi- 

fit II W II awanfit wftw jaw atift i «aiia widfir atatwO i aan awsft aw i aft i 
wia^ II Va II ftgf^ aftf^- 

tw ft atfit maiwifitata gaa atsi law q a ni lM iq wi i ftatafifta fitgaa arm ii^vi 
a wa raa fi t aaar^ i gwa- 

p qwi3 ift: I aftai aiia ftenc i ^ awaft u l« ii vm ftilwft w i ftaiwi i 
stffiasw wftaa wstat i sAaa aia afta- 
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<n I ii ii nm iw lAt i 4 )Pmi mn 3 «ic i 

wg^.i xnnft atm ii ii s» fin i fi i 

t** < I law I »%?ft llRoll ^<91311 iw I 

sfTTt^ iim I (t«r)5n'3?R 5n^ ^ i 

nl»n qntft II II ^ifh% 5B3I I aroim ft a igqa i i Jigsft l^wa 

^ jpr I q i w t fig n •I n 44 iRitiif^ nixud 1 3f^ 

m Rifir »n«i& I fiwp>ft • "wro inJnR« ii ii ^ <R«i>iSt 
I i ^ q «»ti!> nw i qftm jft nw- 

fit II II ^ g^qt 3w "fit I qmrar wr i *S«s WRft am i ?(iq «i>Rfit 
gaiil n =1'^ II arasq (^ WfiRt(?r i ^gRr gaanRi afinft i a- 

i ^ aiafir ii Vi ii awn RqRn qor nftm i n^iRs 
irRrat afiwi i sr^qw aft ^ aaPt ti ^ivs n ?l^ 

?<qnn aioi oia: i ij qi ^q iim i snla sSRn auw: i Ri a ftR ri qiiaRr 
II V II ?ft ag<i aaw; i am R; nt jIR^: i at ^ goa at m n ^ 

!t»» 

t II si«. II iwim Rst 5 im 5^ * Rwaa 1 airan qrnm aaa 1 qi^a 

mS goraa 11 ^*> 11 a^ '<R ^ aia 5 nt • >> 5 ’:^ Rwitr 1 

ai art at a q: I wafer ara at«(t 11 ?? h asm: wtiW 1 aa.-gifl atfeiai 
qf^ I gm^ ^ qwm 1 afira ^feft am 11 11 em 

V arm aftrw at R> q gR ^ 1 wat RRim wtfeciR 1 w?f«»: mtai gfe 1 an^ 

^ ific alsfe I II II aim asga wai «fit: 1 aisft m- 

V w I qtaai aw aw$t 1 wit gtfer mafet 11 11 ateic ojia ifR awat 1 

sfwiw awm aqi wqa 1 qtaa aftat fertwia 1 wm 

w** nrtw^ II II tt jtiaw wm watR® 1 ... iftt a# 1 awifei wro^... aS 1 
anfet sia^ aw^ II 11 atfeai W" 

V fere I w^wgft i f T wtai stferar 1 ^ fesn awmiiaT 1 ia na wwai 11 \'t 11 
mta t a wwi^ 11 It cWi am «#wt 1 ft wfer fe- 

w«. w g; aiwa 1 amiaa wf ft ati 11 %< 11 n a w ta w ita 1 aaa ftafer wwma 1 ara 
an sftferga 1 aat wiafet tatt n 11 

at a ww a w w*! 1 1 aRt g<At nifei 1 RnAftw <n«sa was awfet 1 aR^ anRiRr 
ftwnfi II «<» II gtt ^ wftwaat 1 ^tfkm ai- 

\\ a naiR waR 1 feigwwftt aiwfet 1 g^^ awa 11 hK V caac ta > 

wfai snfiit a® sfta 1 gwtiwi w w^wIR- 

^w ftw wca N vw II wiwifei wa wfgaiw 1 ana ^swr wwfww 1 w^w aiRm 
jwpnww I aifer lift ai<ti 11 « ftiai- 
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Jiftm auft I snft *tw i ^ ftn utott 

JTrflr It «« It ^ I 

ftiTOft » anf^ sfinf^ TOft ty l i ^iStfe fewn^ u h sflf:^ 

3fri^ I f^i^inTrar 3 i mm- 

3f?rfnc I *rtiwTO?i5T^i 

Vk f^V: II «vs» II ^rn^rnmH *^im^ 1 ft; ^ 1 ^ fi i ^ ro fesi ft:qm 1 to- 

sRn^ f;?5^ II II 

^V» ft I noRT 3T^ 3nftf 5R I ftro I ^ «l ft ITWlf II «MI 5ft 

:at^ OT;ft5T i sncrrft ;to ot? ^ anon i 

^<2 mOTTB ^05* I BHft ^ 3 t'^ II II w®i I gnfe Mi5*i ^raiw i 

^mrft arrftr 3 ^( grren: ) i ^- 

nft n II ar^r^; ftft 5 r s^ftcnr^i i men nmof^ ^ mn i mm rfim »im snn i 
01 ^ H II ^ n n or m 5ft ^ anoT I 

«« ^ qft^ i flftnft 5 TW TOnm anoi i entfo anft n ii 

II nn^ SiagK i i r N i nr g5; T 5 r N ftro i 

ftn^ ^ftnrn i ^S^nftiros w ii sfifftft arift 3 Itor i ^ 5 ^: 
nRtail^ I T!mK wn m 1 ftfSeft u ^ 11 

3 ^ 5 fft! I atfti anrcjft man 1 jtac^ Jirft ft^ 5Ttm 1 «Rn?n^ 11 H H 

mftmsmft 

ft'ft ^ an ng n 1 01 g^r % ^ mnt 1 mftCToi ftro?: i 513 snft m?: ftftr 

5n5n q R^ OTr5R: 1 5i5ngn5n n sft 11 

efft;~nT feigft ^^ ie r 

^ nftrsm ftntnft 15 ^ 1 ^ rnmiRnfrai gftnsi 

R ^nsm sSnftiTR imn* ^r g enaft mw 3 t% snn gi vmlm ft;5&?rnc 

dm. 

^ n oiginR af 5 n attmhrft nannft mn ma vs> gwc 3T5fl ftfti 
m mftH 5 ft nft «5r aift. 

m srm^ ngr^i-d mfteft ar^ mn anSrHi «rg;^tm gd^iRft moift aift. 

\ S[^—l fftr wte, ^ mi iftift n « ^Fgmjft ep^tan. 

51 qfen—^ ntti5?n mnte ^ gftim dc, ^ mmmi. 

^ ecftoT — ^ ftmsftftT n ^ nmn, ^ ddd ^ncman, « cgmn. 

» I ngwn^: ^ mmftt ^tman. 

aftn—l ^%5nn ggac. 

^ Wn— wvi?: 5?53 i. 

^ isnm— mdc. 

<2 mnm-^«rftft«i 5 gar. 

6 
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Free translation 

Verses l-3:r— Invocation of gods. 

„ 4-5: — O goddess Kali, Damaji, the son of Pilaji Samsher Bahadur, is 

devoted to you. ' 

Verse 7; — He has a servant, Sayaji Yamunaji Dhatrak. The ancient town 

, Darbhavati was founded by Vishaladeva. 

Veises The town of Darbhavati was founded on an auspicious day. It 

strikes terror into the hearts of the invaders. The eight guardians 
of the directions of the earth protect the fort under the orders of 
the Mother. 

„ 10-15: — To the east there exists the shrine of Brahma-Rudra-Yoni in- 
tended for the detection of crimes. Subsequently, the Muslim 
kings built there a tomb called Mai Dokari. There is a water tank 
behind the temple of the Goddess posed to the sun’s rays. (Here 
the poet describes women coming to the tank to fetch water.) 

„ 16-17: — To the south-east there is a large bastion called Fattenag, which 
contains:the shrine of Rajaraje^varanatha. A Muhammadan king 
tried to break the idol with his bow. 

V. 18: — To the south there is the temple of Sitala-mata who favours her 

worshippers. 

„ 19: — To the east, there is the tomb of a saint called Chautriya worshipp- 

ed by the Muhammadans. 

Vv. 20-21: — Within the fort, the south is protected by Pahehe^vara Mahadeva, 
Ganapati and Hanuman; and there is an attractive gate there call- 
ed the Nandodi Gate. 

„ 22-25: — To the south-west there is a large bastion called Bhudara comman- 
ding the fierce-looking wall of the fort on the north-west. The 
whole fort is protected by Vaghanatha, the omnipotent God. Nearby 
is situated the Baroda Gate which withstands the enemy’s attack 
and which leads to the western wall. There is also a Pir called 
Mukhiya worshipped by the Muhammadans. 

V. 26:— To the north-west there are five Yogini goddesses. A bastion 
also stands there. 

Vv. 27-29: — The famous Mahakali, the destroyer of pride, is situated to the 
north where stands the Champaner Gate in all its glory. 

„ 30-33: — Towards the north-east there is the Shyama bastion protected by 
Vi^varaja .by whose powers the invading armies are rendered 
powerless like blades of grass. Nearby is a Dargah devoutly wor- 
shipped by the people The Nageshwara Ghat extends to the 

harem with a secret passage (for the use of the ladies of the harem). 
In the vicinity of Vadanam there is an awe-inspiring idol of Nara- 
siihha (subsequently) called (by the Muhammadans) Ghaib Pir (the 
Invisible Saint). 
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Vv. 34-35:-Near the Chauta there is a tomb of a great saint called Kazi 
whose name brings victory in strife. The Mirs and the Nawabs, the 
keepers of stores, are infused with spirit by his name and havoc 
in the enemy's camp. 

„ 36-40: — An ancient city was thus rebuilt, and the ancient tank which was 
dilapidated was repaired. Near the great Kalika stands the famous 
Burhanpuri Gate facing the east. It is 52 feet in height and the 
gateway is 38 feet deep. It shines in glory every day like a ma- 
rriage pandal. Its towers are visible from a distance o^ e'ght miles 
striking terror (into the heart of the beholder)... Nearby is the 
Mother of the three worlds who protects the fort. 

„ 41-45: — In the land of Gujarat, Damasimha (Damaji) is known as brave 
and mighty. Gujarat extends as far as the sea on whose coast is 
situated the town of Dvaraka-the heaven on the earth. (It includes) 
the provinces of Hallara, Saurashtra, Danta, Cutch, Apahilavacia and 
Patan. In these provinces the good goddess Shailya-L’mba holds 
her sway and her remembrance destroys sins and her sight purifies 
all living beings. There are the towns of Karnali, Chandod and 
Mandwa. The river Or skirting these towns falls into t''‘e 
Narmada which punfics the world. 

„ 46-48; — By the grace of Kubere^vara and Some^vara, the Lords of the three 
worlds, the treasure of the Gaekwads is always full. The talented 
son of Jamunaji, living at Dabhoi between the rivers Mahi and 
Narmada, was the devoted servant of Damaji. While protecting 
the fort he anihilated Kaushika with great glory. 

„ 49-51: — (This was done at Burhanpuri Gate on Thursday, 14-2-1734). 

„ 52-53: — (The author describes his relations). 

V. 54: — May this be auspicious to the author, to the readers, to all the 

people, to the earth and to the king. 

Many short epigraphs have been noticed in the citadel. They arc mostly 
names of visitors or of masons. Several such records are found engraved in the 
inner walls of the bastion which has now become a Muhamadan shrine and is 
called Panchbibi-ki-dargah. The Musalmans say that it is the mausoleum of 
five Muslim virgins who were killed there. The inscriptions incised on Hs walls 
are worn and do not seem to throw any light on the history of the citadel. 

The bilingual record found outside the Ganje Shahid Dargah m the 
middle of the town near the city tank on the side of the main bazar is note- 
worthy. The epithet of Shahid would show that the dargah marks the place 
where some Musalmans became martyrs. But the inscription makes no mention 
of any such incident. The upper part of the inscription is in Persian and the 
lower one in Gujarati though written in Devanagari alphabet. Both the portions 
are dated. The inscription in Persian gives “19th of the month of Pabi*u’s-sani of 
the Hijri year 1054”, and the record in Devanagari gives Sam vat 1701 as well 
as the Hijri year 1054. The accompanying Plate IV reproduces the two inscrip- 
tions. Both of them give the names of villpges and the paraganas to which they 
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belonged, i. e., Petlad, Sinoi^, D&bhoi and Earoda. Nancjala, evidently Nandod 
in the Raj piplar State/ mentioned as sarkar. Both speak of taqdvi or 
advance made at the* time of sewing seeds. Their respective texts read as 
follows : — 

0) 

j jj ^ j (0 

^1 Jjfy li (f*') 

j i-aCw j j blcj ^ 

j jy-n*** r^y {^) r^y (t^) 

i fX jtb jjXlanJ ^ saJj lili ('I) 

J J ^ ('^) 

f.J***’ (J^ ^ ^ J ^A) 

(^) (^) 

( ) • ) 

• (il) 

(9^Uo)^jf^ ^ j SOA^ ()p') 

^b^JtU btcj ^ ^ 0^) ()r> ' 

^ v,^ () r) 

^y ( ) ^) 

6>tl| j 0 

(w) 

0^) 

y^^jy ^ (H) 

j y'y> •) 

TRANSLATION i 

‘’God is Great ! 

By the grace of God and the ever-increasing good-fortune of the 
Emperor, I Qazzaq Khan Uzbak write this deed so that the people and inhabi- 
tants, and residents and dwellers of Pargana Baroda, Pargana Sinor 

and Sarkar Nandot, which are the jagir of this humble servant of the court,, 
should know that whoever would plough and cultivate the baw^ar (barren) land- 

in the first year one MahmUdl (silver coin), in the second year two 

MahmildlSy in the third year four Mahmudis as rent taqavl 

(relief advance) loan without interest MahmUdl 

twenty-five MahmUdis As aforesaid was a maidsh (land 

1. The transcript and the translation of the Persian inscription have been very kindly 
supplied by Mr. G. Yazdani, M. A., the Director of Archaeology, Hyderabad (Deccan), to 
whom 1 am highly indebted. 
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grant for maintenance) and the tenants suffered on account (of tne regulations) 

I reconsidered the matter and by the grace of God and the bounty of the King, 

the shadow of God, I am disposed to act as follows 

this this on the 19th 

ot Rabi ‘II, 1045 A. H. (Tuesday, 22nd September 1635 A. D.)". 

As to the contents of this inscription, Qazzaq Khan must be identified 
with the hymonymoiis governor of Dabhoi who was in charge of the ialnkd 
about the time specified in the record. Sayyad Muhammad Shah might have 
been a muiw2dli of the mausoleum. The Mahmudi coins' of the record might 
possibly be the silver coins of Mahmud Begada or those struck by his son 

Muzaffari ” 

The lower inscription is not very clear but its contents are practically similar 
to that of the upper one. The date is given both in the Hijrl and the Vikrama 
era. The text seems to read as follows : — 

2 

Line 1 irft 

3 ^ 3?T?f((^)^ ar(^f) qiffftin 5rm(m) m gw(f)*T- 

« 4 

„ 5 («rf)^TO 

„ 6 g55in ^ (w) 

„ (q5)5WII 

8 orqi zfmit ? anaft 

„ 9 55^ ^ OT 

The wording not being clear no connected translation of it is possible 
yet the text as far as it is deciphered may be rendered thus:- 

“Qazzaq Khan the Dewan of paragana Dabhoi and Jagirdar of parag- 
ana Smor and Sarkar Nandod at the instance of the Muzaria Nawab Muhamm- 
ad Shah waste land first year. Mahmudi coins ... second year 

given.... should be protected? Taqavi and Mulgi crops should be given 

the produce in the year with that the dues of three months will have 

to be paid if not ready with that Rabl ‘u’ s-sani San 1054. Vikrama 

year 1701." 

1. I am indebted to Mr. S. H. Hodivala, Retd. Principal of the Bah&uddin College, 
Junagadh, for this information. He has supplied me with the following note: — 

“ As regards the Mahmudi, it was a silver coin first struck by Mahmud Begadft of 
Champaner and Gimar fame. His coin weighed about 88 grains. His son Muzaffar struck a 
heavier type weighing about 110 grains, and there is a third variety heavier still of about 
1 12 grs. All these types were called Mahmudts and the heaviest were sometimes denominated 
Changizi Mahmudis. As the silver was of low matter they exchanged for about 2/5th 

to a little more than i of the Akbari Rupee As regards Qazzaq IGi^&n bis name is 

registered as a commander of 2,000 Zat Sawar in the Bad^uthnhma of Abdul Hamid, 
Lahore, a contemporary chronicle of the first twenty years of the reigfn of Shah Jehan 
which was compiled in 1648 A. C. (Vol. Up. 726, 1, 4). It appears from other entries in the 
same work that he was appointed Foujdftr of Baroda on 28 Jumadi II, 1052 A. H. {Ibid. II, 
p. 309, 1, 5 freon loot) *' 

2. The nasal is superfiuoue here as well as in sevenU other words of the text. 
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What Dabhoi or Darbhavati was at the time of Varahamihira we have 
no means to ascertain, nor do we possess any infor- 
menf monu- ji^^^tion as to its shape or the buildings which stood here 

about the time of Jayasimha Siddharaja, i. e., in the 
twelfth century of the Christian era. The prasash of Some^vara was written when 
Visaladeva was alive. The pr^yer for his victory which it contains is addressed to 
him direct as if he were sitting in front of the poet. The demonstrative pro- 
noun ^ is quite significant “ v^:”;”May this Visaladeva be 

victorious for ever (lit. myriad of Kalpa). The panegyric would further tell us 
that the temple of Vaidyanatha was constructed by the architect {SiLtradhara) 
Devaditya in his time. Which this temple of Vaidyanatha was wc cannot say for 
certain, but the name of this stone mason {Sthapati or Sufradhdra) and his father 
is incised on the main balcony window of the shrine now going by the name of 
Kalika-mata, and would lead to the surmise that it was the very sanctuary which 
Devaditya built during the reign of Visaladeva. The image of Kalika might 
have been installed when that temple was desecrated or dismantled. I 
am however tempted to think that this was the residential portion and the 
temple of Vaidyanatha lay on the south side. The remains of that sanctuary 
have been conserved now as shown below. 

The identification of these names, that is, the name of the Siitradhdra 
and of his father supplies us with a decisive evidence on the question of the date 
and of the builder of the whole structure. I am glad I was led to discover them 
while studying the sculptures on the building. That the architect engraved his 
and his father's name is quite natural in such cases. The structure is a master- 
piece of his skill and he must have been proud of it. That was why he engraved 
the names in the inscription (Plate V) which I reproduce below 

^ 

Here the name of the father appears as Ahlana while in the prasasH it 
figures as Aldddana, But this discrepancy need not hamper the identification, 
for Ahlana is only the Prakrit form of the Sansknt word Ahladana, meaning 
gladdcner. Devaditya and his ancestors are described in vv. Ill and 112 of the 
prasasti of Some^vara which need not be repeated here. These verses would 
connect the mason with the builders of the Sun temple of Mulasthana or Multan 
in the Punjab which is even now famous for its shnne of Surya. The accounts 
given in the Vasiupdlacharita and the Klrtikaumudl which I have quoted above 
would indicate that several structures were built during the reign of Viradhavala 
and on this evidence it can be averred that Dabhoi was a citadel during the 
early part of the thirteenth century after Christ. They show that the predatory 
tribes headed by Ghughula of Godhra were a source of constant terror to the 
residents of Dabhoi and to put a stop to their inroads a rampart was run round 
the town by Tejahpala under the orders of Viradhavala, the father of Visaladeva. 
According to the account supplied by Jinaharshagani in his Vastupdlacharitat 
the rampart, the gates and the temple of Vaidyanatha were built in the 
time of Viradhavala. But Some^vara seems to be more trustworthy. In 
either case the date of the citadel of Dabhoi and its magnificent structures 
would be the middle of the thirteenth century after Christ. 







Inscription dated Saiiivat 1344 with the Gudhrdyachi an . 
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given in the prasasti would be supported by the inscription on the Mahudi gate 
(Plate VI) which belongs to the Vikrama year 1 344 and is later by thirty-three years 
only. This date belongs to the reign of Sarahgadeva as shown by the following 
table 

Vlradhavala (died 1242 A. D.) 

Visaladeva'(1243 to 1261 A. D.). 

Arjunadeva (1261 to 1274 A. D.). 

Sarahgadeva (1274 to 1296). 

Karna (Gheloj (1296 to 1300). 

It however does not affect the date I have fixed for the construction of 
the Hira Gate or of the Mahudi and other gates, for it refers to the repairs done 
by some masons. That Dabhoi was subjected to depredations by the Musalmans 
during those days we all know. This record gives the names of the masons 
who were, apparently, engaged in building or reconstructing the gate. The text 
is too corrupt to give a connected sense. The date is clear and reads: — 

Samvat 1344 Jyeshtha Vadi 4 Su{S'u)kre 

The epithet seldta is also distinct and would show that the proper 
names following it designate the stone masons who repaired the gate. The name 
of Vata[pa]dra (pura), i. e., Baroda,also seems to be there. The curious represent- 
ation of a donkey and a woman, called ^adhedvdchl an in Marathi, often found 
in late medieval Hindu inscriptions is engraved below this record also, as 
seen on the facsimile given in Plate VI. It is meant to be an imprecation on the 
foe who would think of demolishing the structure. 

As has been remarked above Dabhoi was a citadel or fortified town in 
the thirteenth century. Now its fortifications have mostly been dismantled and 
the material of which they were built has been largely used for ballast or oth^*’’ 
similar purposes. Except for the principal gates with their adjuncts, a bastion 
and some walling here and there together with the basement upto a height of 
about eight feet where the lozenge shaped ornament so typical of medieval 
Gujarat architecture starts, the whole of the enclosure or fortifying wall has 
been removed. The town is not a square. According to Burgess and 
Cousens, two contiguous sides are 800 yards each and the other two about 
a thousand yards each. The city has four entrances, one on each cardinal point, 
where the large gateways are standing even now. They are called Hira Gate, Baroda 
Gate, Chandod or Nandod Gate and Champaner, Mon or Mahudi Gate, respec- 
tively, and stand in the east, west, south and north sides of the town. The Hira 
Gate seems to have been the chief gate. All these gates are double entrances. 
The one which is an adjunct to the Hirii Gate is a plain structure and is known 
as Barhanpuri or Barhanpura after the town of Barhanpur which it faces. 
Similarly, the other outer gates are named after the principal towns which they 
face according to the usual practice of naming a gateway after the principal city 
that stands in the opposite direction. 

The Barhanpuri Gate was in a very parlous condition but has now 
been repaired. Between it and the Hira G>te, Bhangis resided and the result 
was that the locality became insanitary. But now it has been cleared and 
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levelled and it is being turned into a lawn or recreation ground. If the adjoining 
tank ^ere cleaned, the steps repaired and the whole locality tidied up, the 
attractiveness of the monument would be increased immensely and it would 
become an ideal place for picnics and other social amenities. 

The chief gate goes by the name of Hira. Reasons for this 
designation are obscure. Tradition says it was named after the master-mason 
called Hira Who, instead of getting any prize for his good work, was put in prison 
fot fear of building a similar structure elsewhere ! The apperture marking the 
cell where he was immured and through which food was served to him is still 
pointed out in the northern outer wall of the gate. The name cannot be derived 
from Hira meaning diamond. That it is a jewel (Hira) of gates will not be a 
very satisfactory explanation either. To connect it with Hira, an epithet of Siva, 
would not be unreasonable especially when the important temple of Vaidyanatha- 
Siva stood close to it. But it would be pedantic. The southpn side is mostly 
ip rfiins, as also the ^iva shrine which stood there. In all probability the remains 
of the ^va shrine we see here represent the very sanctuary which has been 
mentioned in the Some^vara praiasii and other works under the name of Vaidya- 
natha, the divine lord of physicians, ^iva as the principal physician is mentioned 
even in the Vedas, Says the Ri^eda (II. 33 V. 4): — 

« I II I 

m vti ^ i 

vW ^ nr II 

‘May we not anger you with our obeisances, O Rudra ! May not a bad praise 
(or) a joint invocation (displease you). Heal our heroes by your medicines. 

I hear you are the best of physicians.’ 

This shrine has now been conserved. Plate VII gives an idea of its 
present condition. 

The Baroda Gate is now the best preserved and therefore most 
imposing. The Hira Gate has suffered most and has undergone material 
alterations at the hands of the Musalman occupants. This gateway is about 37 
feet deep. Originally there were six pilasters on each side of it. Three of them 
supported the corbelled brackets of the roof. The middle pair of these pilasters, 
about 9i feet apart, accommodated the massive doors when flung open. Now 
the original outer pair has been removed and a large Saracenic arch^ is inserted 
m the front. The present doors are attached to the jambs of this arch. The 
front side of the gate has been rebuilt by the Musalmans who used old material 
in reconstructing it. A balcony window was also inserted above the said arch. 
This is shown by plate VI IL The inner side has not been much destroyed; though 
the central portion has been largely renewed and a low archway inserted; an 

1. The belief held by Fergusson and those who followed his views that the 
construction of the arch was not known to ancient Hindus and was introduced in India by the 
Musalm&ns is erroaeous; for arches made by the Hindus long before the advent of IsUm in 
India have bean found. This belief has rightly been controverted by £* B. Havell ijndkm 
Architecture, pp. 59 S. etc.). 
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apartment has also been provided for a defence guard. The sides appear to be 
original structures, each containing a highly sculptured overhanging balcony. 
One of these seems to have been entirely rebuilt, the other one, on the north 
side, is but little altered. The inner side o^ the gate with its adjuncts is 
represented on Plate VIII. 

The construction of the gateway, as has been remarked by Burgess 
and Cousens, is wooden in character. “It is a framework mortised and tenoned 
together, exerting bending and tensile strains, for which stone is but ill adapted. 
Consequently when one part gives way the whole generally fc’laws by the 
snapping of the brittle stone. In the curved brackets there is but a very small 
section of the material which passes from the top to the bottom wholly within 
the bracket, so that most of the weight upon it produces a shearing force 
tending to break it off. The shearing rather than the crushing resistance of the 
stone IS thus brought into play. In wood work this would be perfectly legiti- 
mate, and throughout Gujarat is found abundance of wood work, both old and 
new, with just such bracketing and it is evident that the construction of these 
gateways was actually copied in stone from similar structures in wood then 
existing.” 

The Hira Gate must have been profusely and minutely carved. But this 
carving is now to be seen only on the Kalika-mata temple side, and on the 
extant part of the Vaidyanatha shrine. Excellence of detail can be easily achiev- 
ed in the case of wood work, or when the stone used is very soft. The material 
of these structures, however, is hard, and would yield only to great skill in 
wielding the chisel; the deftness of the old silpim of Gujanit is thus seen to be 
very remarkable. The gate proper, i, e. the entrance, has hardly any carving 
left. The southern side where the Vaidyanatha temple stood is practically 
gone excepting a small portion of the shrine which has now been conserved 
See Plate VIL The northern side, however, is in a much better condition and the 
sculptures carved on it will amply repay close study. The carving shows 
four string courses of different patterns. One of them, which is at the top, at once 
catches the eye of the spectator. The projecting frieze has three pnncipal mem- 
bers; the lower one is carved with half rosettes, the second with chakwas^ and 
the third with a procession of elephants, men, camels, etc. There is a thin 
cornice above this string course. The portion above it is more richly carved, the 
surface being literally overlaid with ornaments. Four balcony windows spring 
out of this surface resting on richly carved brackets and provided with projecting 
and sloping roofs as shown in the accompanying Plates VIII, IX and X. 
Between the brackets supporting the sill of the window there is carved in bold 
relief an elephant with his rider surrounded by horsemen. Possibly the figure 
riding the elephant represents the very Visaladeva who, as the story goes, was 
born here, or perhaps Viradhavala himself, in whose reign the citadel or the gate 
was constructed as has been stated above. The figures engraved on the brackets 
and the sides represent some of the divinities of the Hindu pantheon. 

The temple of Kalika has undergone substantial repairs, but the exterior 
still retains some of the original striking features as seen in Plate XI. It has 
several mouldings and is profusely ornamented with sculptures so typical of 
8 
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the rich style * of Gujarat of the thirteenth century. The temple has three 
storeys, the shrine proper being on the first floor. It is now reached by a flight 
of steps on the inner or city side. But these steps are evidently a later addition. 
The original entrance was probably from the stairs leading to the upper storey 
of the gateway. A large fgate With old wooden doors, which is still preserved, 
marks the passage. It is now kept bolted from within but is opened on festive 
occasions. , The external sicle of this shrine is represented by Plate XI. 

' Let us now turn to the sculptures themselves. We find that the whole 

exterior is tail of them. Bands of mouldings and bas-reliefs cover the outer 
walls from the basement to the summit with figures in niches at every turn. 
High up on this wall looking to the town we find the legend of (churning 

of the ocean) carved skillfully in bas-relief. See Plate XII. Here the ocean is sym- 
bolised by a water pot. Above the shoulders of the three churners on one side 
arc three of the objects that appeared out of the ocean dunng the churning, 
gamely, Lakshmi, the goddess of fortune and beauty, Airavata, the elephant 
considered to be the prototype of the elephant race, and Uchchaib^ravas or 
the horse regarded as the prototype and king of horses. Lakshmi went to Vishnu 
as his share and the elephant and the horse to Indra. Further on, near Siva, is 
Dhanvantari, the physician of the gods, who was also churned out. His right 
hand is broken but probably held the pot of ambrosia or amritu the appear- 
ance of which created great commotion among the gods and the demons, which 
was suppressed only by the cleverness of Vlsh^u. Next to him stands Vi^va- 
karma. These names are engraved below the figures, which is an interesting 
feature of the sculpture. Siva seated with his bull Nandi is called Vaidyanatha 
as we read in the inscription represented in the copy given in the upper 
line of Plate V. The names of the masons or s*2/rad//ams have already been noticed. 
The figure of Parvati is marked by the lihga and Ganapati-the label underneath 
seems to read Aparna. Other names are worn out. The fourteen jewels churned 
out are enumerated in the following verse of the popular mangalashtaka : — 

STMT: ^^5^: 

if' ^ inr^ii 

The legend is connected with the Karma or Tortoise Incarnation of 
Vishnu which he assumed in order to help to recover some rainas (jewels or 
valuable things) that had been lost in the deluge. Vishnu placed himself in the 
form of a tortoise at the bottom of the sea of milk {Kshlroda) and made his 
back the base or pivot of the mountain Mandara. For a churning rope the gods 
and demons turned or twisted the great serpent Vasuki round the mountain; 
they divided themselves into two parties, and each took an end of the snake and 
thus churned the sea until the ratnas were recovered. The gods were cunning 
enough to put the demons on the side of the mouth of Vasuki whose poisonous 
hissings burnt all that they touched. The jewels churned out and enumerated 
in the verse quoted above are: — 

1. Lakshmi, the goddeso of fortune and beauty, 2. Kaustubha, a 
jewel, 3. P^rijata, a celestial tree, 4. Sura, wine, 5. Dhanvantari, 
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the physician of gods, 6. Chandra, the moon, 7. Surabhi, the cow 
of plenty, 8. Airavata, the celestial elephant* 9. Rambha, a nymph and 
pattern of beauty, 10. Uchchaih^ravas, the celestial horse, 11. Halahala, 
poison, 12. Dhanus.a bow, 13. Sahk'’‘a, the conch of victory, 14. and 
Amrita, the elixir of life. 

The outer wall, i. e., the wall looking to tlie Barhiinpuril Gate, bears 
the legend connected with the death of king Parikshit, the son of i^bhimanyu 
and grandson of Arjuna the great Pai;idava hero. Plate XIII. This legend occurs 
in ih^ MahMtarata and in some of the Par jmis as well. The adven^ot Kali or the 
Iron Age is believed to have commenced with the death of Pankshit. His name is 
engraved below the figure meant to represent him in the scene and makes the 
identification easy and certain. The myth may be abndged as follows — 

At the death of Parikshit from snake-bite his son Janamejaya out of 
revenge resolved to exterminate the whole serpent race and instituted in 

which all the serpents were burnt except Takshaka who was sived by the sage 
Astika. In consequence of this help serpents will not, so goes the story, injure 
anybody who pronounces the name of the sage — 

A serpent is reminded of the word given to Astika at the sacrifice of the serpents 
to leave persons unharmed if they remember the sage. The story says that 
Pankshit went out hunting in a forest and wounded a deer which ran away. He 
followed the wounded animal but could not overtake it. During the pursuit he 
came across a Brahmana and asked him if he has seen the deer. The Brahmapa 
was under a vow of silence and did not reply. Thereupon Parikshit, being 
enraged at his insolence, lifted a dead snake lying nearby with the end of his 
bow and put it round the neck of the Brillimana and went away not knowing 
that he had insulted a great seer. Sriiigi, the son of this Rishi, heard of the 
incident from his playmates who taunted him saying, “You are so and so, but 
your father is wearing a dead snake round his neck’'. Thereupon he, hot-temper- 
ed as he was, cursed the evil-doer to the effect that he would be bitten to death 
by Takshaka within seven days for putting the carcass of a serpent round his sire’s 
head and thus insulting him. When the father came to know of this he felt very 
sorry for he knew that Parikshit had done what he did in ignorance. But he 
could not counteract the curse which was pronounced in solemnity and with due 
ritual. The sdpa being irrevocable he warned Parikshit to be careful and to do 
some punya before he died, for die he must in accordance with the curse uttered 
by his angry son. Parikshit felt very sorry for his act which b^d led him to in- 
sult a holy man, though unknowingly. He and his ministers tried to find a way 
out of this evil, and a room was built in the midst of a lake resting on one 
pillar. Parikshit took shelter in this room where antidotes were kept ready and 
Brahmanas well-versed in charms meant for counteracting serpents' bites were 
brought to render help to the king if needed. No one else was allowed to come 
into this room. A certain Br&hmana named Kaiiyapa came to know of the fate in 
store for the king and being in possession of the knowledge of curing serpent 
bites, started out to save him. On his way he was met by Takshaka disguised as 
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an old Brahnia^a. When questioned as to the object of his journey he disclosed 
it to Xalcshaka. Thereupon Takshaka, in order to test his supernatural power, 
burnt up a tree with his poison, after revealing himself, and asked him to revive 
it. Then Ka^yapa collected the ashes and brought the tree back to life. Takshaka 
discovering that his intention Would be frustrated by this Brahmana dissuaded 
the latter from proceeding to the doomed king by presenting him with enor- 
mous weajth, and managed to send him back. To accomplish his object he 
adopted the device of sending serpents disguised as Brahma^as with presents 
of fruits t^ Parikshit. Finding that the king accepted the presents 
Takshaka himself went in the disguise of a Brahmana and offered fruits to the 
credulous king who, owing to his predilection for choice fruits, began to eat them. 
Whilst so doing he noticed a red worm with black shining eyes and put it on 
his neck laughing and saying let it be Takshaka and let him now bite him. This 
was on the seventh day at the time of sunset. Parikshit thought that the time 
for the curse to take effect was almost gone and no Takshaka had appeared so 
'far. No sooner had he said these words than Takshaka assumed his own form 
and bit him to death and then disappeared after fulfilling his mission. In the 
sculpture under notice, Plate XIII, we see the tree which was reduced to ashes 
by Takshaka but revived by Kaiyapa, with a serpent coiled at its foot. On one 
side Parikshit is shown silting in his room in the lake built upon a single pillar. 
I'he serpents disguised as Brahma^as are presenting fruits to him. They are 
represented as having come from the shore in boats which are shown below. 
The whole legend is sculptured with great skill and vigour. The Bhagavata- 
purana was recited to Parikshit during these seven days. Even nowadays 
orthodox Hindus consider it to be a great meritorious act to hear and recite the 
Purana in a week’s time without break, and this recitation is called Saptdha. 

The other figure sculpture is distributed over the walls of the building 
in niches as single figures, in pairs, or in groups. See Plates IX-XII. In 
the middle of the group on the face of the overhanging closed balcony 
(Plate XI), the inside of which forms the shrine, there stands a many-armed 
female figure, which, from the trident and club besides her, may be taken to be 
Parvati. She is flanked by attendants or c/iown'-bearers. 

The other figure sculpture is distributed over the walls of the Hira Gate, 
cither in niches, panels or otherwise. The southern side of this gate is destroyed 
excepting a portion of the Vaidyanatha temple. An idea of the sculpture and 
carving on the city side of this portion can be formed from Plate VII. The nor- 
thern side of the gate going by the name of K[alika-mata temple is more or less 
intact and bears on both the faces of the walls profuse carving in high and low 
relief showing great artistic skill. The sculpture is distributed in single figures, 
in pairs or in groups of three or more figures. The Plates numbered IX to XI Vb 
will give an idea of their excellent workmanship. The sculptor lavished his spe- 
cial care on the balcony windows, open as well as closed, and on their four 
sides including offsets. Avoiding minute descriptions, a few of the particularly 
noteworthy sculptures might be detailed here including the six figures drawn 
by Burgess and Cousens in Plate XIV of their Antiquities of Dabhoi, which have 
been reproduced in Plates XIV, XlVa, and XlVb of the present work. It is to be 
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regretted that the hands of most of these figures are mutilated and the respective 
cognizances, so very essential for identification, are not discernible. Consequently, 
their identity remains unascertained. In the gronp of the three standing figures 
on the face of the overhanging closed balcony (Plate XI), the inner side of whicn 
forms the shrine of Kfilika-mata, the central image with six arms, now broken, 
seems to be the representation of Durga or Parvati. The symbols of tri^illa or 
trident and club are recognizable. The flanking figures are of the attendant 
C//£?t£;r/-bearers. The male figure with a long beard appears to be Brahma. 
He is shown in the middle of the two female figures on the upper row in Plate 
XIV but IS actually sculptured to our right on the open balcony window of the 
inner or city side of the Kalika-mata temple. Of the two female figures shown 
on the upper corners of Plate XIV the one towards the right must be Narasiihhi, 
the S'akii or counterpart of Narasnhha, the Man-Lion Incarnation of Vishnu. The 
leonine face is quite clear, though the crocodile, however conventional, carved 
near her right leg is the symbol of Ganga. The other image is probably a foiiii 
of Durga or Parvati; the symbols of damaru or drum and Kliahwi^ia (staff with 
a skull at the top) are distinct. The former is sculptured on one of the offsets of 
the miniature temple above the balcony window on the outer side of the Kiihka- 
mata shrine as seen in Plate XlVa. The latter is sculptured on the left side of 
the open balcony window on the inner or city side of the Kahkii-mata shrine, 
partly visible on the extreme right side of Plate XII. The figure, which is drawn 
below that of Brahma but is actually carved on the right side of the miniature 
shrine seen in Plate XlVb, seems to be six-armed and has a symbol of a simha 
or lion shown on the left side. She must be some form of the Simh(i-i>ahutl 
Durga. But it is the representation of a male and a female conspicuously drawn 
under a tree on each of the two sides of the miniature shrine on the outer face of 
the Kalika-muta temple that calls for special notice. We see these figures xji* ^hc 
two lower corners of Plate XIV, but their exact position is seen in Plates XI Va and 
XlVb. Both these pairs attract the attention of visitors and require some explanation. 
Many people would take them to be the representation of Adam and Eve in 
Paradise. The late Mr. Forbes also held the same view.^ Such an identification 
does not require any special reasons to refute it. First of all the representation 
of a purely Christian myth in Hindu sculpture will be out of place. Secondly, 
these figures are decorated with ornaments, have sandals, and are draped also. 
This is not the case in the representations of Adam and Eve. A fruit tree is 
there, no doubt, but that does not matter much. Nor does the fact that one is 
a male and the other, a female. Besides, the attitude or the pose of these figures 
is a fighting one. The possibility seems to be that they are f'onnected v*rith the 
cult of Durga, and, if a conjecture could be made, represent Durga herself at the 
time of killing the demon king S'umbha and his brother Nisiimbha as 
described in the Mdrkandeya-purdna, The legend recorded in this work says 
the demon king taunted tlie goddess to the elfect that she was fighting with the 
help of the S'aktis of various gods. Thereupon the goddess said that she was all 
alone and the S'aktis were the manifestations of her own powers or vibhUtis and 

1. See Murrey’s Hand Book of India and Ceylon under Dabhoi and the Antiquities of 
Dabhoi in Gujarat, (p. 10). 
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then jumping into the sky fought the demon king unsupported and single- 
handed. The face of the male figure is demoniacal and the mouth is open as if 
for devouring the foe. The arips of both the figures are raised as if to give a 
blow. The fruit tree under which these two figures are drawn has celestials or 
Devat^ flying above it, apfjarently witnessing the encounter. They seem, 
however, to have no special significance and might have been sketched in to 
mark the battle-field. Bu’c after all, this is a conjecture only. 

Lower down on the inner side of the temple, and nearer the gateway, is a 
very pretty little projecting niche holding a mutilated figure of Mahakali, shewn 
as a skeleton with long shrivelled breasts. Among the larger figures on the 
west face of the temple are Brahma with his long beard, spoken of above, and 
Ganapati with his elephant head and protuberant stomach. The larger figures 
arc built into the wall in niches, but round the basement of the temple there 
are empty niches which must have contained figures, now piissing. In one of 
these niches on the west face has been inserted the inscription of the time of 
Maharaja Damajirao Gackwad, detailed above. 

The Baroda Gate is now the best preserved and more or less entire. It 
must have had six bracketed supports instead of arches, springing from 
nilasters; but now the third pilaster from the outside has been cut away to make 
room for an arch, evidently Muhammadan in origin. The brackets and this arch 
support six architraves over which the slabs of the roof are laid. The deep 
overhanging cornice on both sides is now only partially preserved. The small 
pedestals at the ends of the cornice supported small elepliants as is the case in 
the balconies of the Kalika-matfi. temple at the Hira Gate. 

The remaining two gates, namely, the Mahudi and the Nandod Gate, are 
not so high as the Baroda gate. Both have one course of bracketing less than that 
of the latter. They are also elaborately carved. Among the numerous mythological 
figures which adorn them are Siva in his multifarious forms, Vishi;iu with his 
emblems and vehicle Garuda, his Narasimha or Man-Lion Incarnation, Daksha 
with the head of a ram, Sarasvati with her vehicle the peacock, Mahakali in the 
grim skeleton form, and many other figures. The Mahudi Gate was completed 
in the Vikrama year 1344, i. e., some thirty-three years after the date of the Hira 
Gate prasasii of Somciivara, as has already been stated above. The interior of the 
gate bears magnificent sculptural and other carvings, as is shown in the accompany- 
ing Plates XV- XVII. The brackets, the pilasters and the various figures connected 
with the Hindu pantheon are beautifully chiselled out. The images are marked with 
labels which add to their interest Siva is the chief figure in these sculptures. 
His sixteen-armed representation in the Tandava attitude is very attractive. The 
attributes are not distinct and it can hardly be affirmed which particular 
form of ^iva do these sculptures represent But the dancing attitude is clear and 
would show that they are NrittamUrtis, Sixteen arms however would suggest 
three forms, namely, Virupaksha, Tryambaka and Bahurupi-Sada^va. If a surmise 
could be made, Bahuriipi-Sad&^iva might be the chief subject of these sculptures. 
The dhyanas of these forms are given by Mai^dana in the DevatamUrtiprakarana^ 


1. Adhy&ya VI, vv. 52-55. 
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and the Rikpanuxndana} and the N\ittamArtis of Siva are described in detail by 
Gopinatha Rao It will be supertiuous to describe them here. The (k c^cc of 
^va was once a favourite theme of sculptors in Southern India. To a dvotcc of 
^iva it is full of significance. Siva as Natoraja or king of dancers is the combi- 
nation of the three pancipal gods of Hinduism and his dance represents all tlje 
chief activities of godhead — creation, protection and destruction. As creator he is 
Brahma, as protector he is Vishnu and as destroyer nc is Rudra. The dance is 
the cosmic activity and in it a devotee of Siva realises what is happening in the 
cosmos. The builders of the citadel were chielly S'aivas. That is why a special 
sanctuary dedicated to Siva (Vaidyanatha) was built at the Hlra Gate and the 
S'aiva clement predominates in the statuary of the other gates. But this docs not 
mean that a Hindu will not worship other divinities of his religion. He will be 
cosmopolitan in tliat respect but his is>h{a-devata, i. e., the divinity in whose wor- 
ship he has been initiated, will be one. That is why the representations of other 
divinities are also depicted on the gates and other places of the citadel of Dabhoi. 

Hinduism or rather Brahmanism has two mam branches or sects, namely, 
Vaishnavisni and Saivism. Tlic former regards Vishnu and the latter Siva, as 
the Supreme Lord. Both these sects have contributed largely to the develop- 
ment of plastic art. I'he S'aiva sculptures arc mostly based on what is termed 
the ‘ascetic ideal.’ Siva is the personification of the ‘ascetic life' and of the 
supreme knowledge without which moksha or final emancipation cannot be gaiiicd- 
nie jndndn^na inuktih. By nature, as I have remarked elsewhere he is a yofiin 
or ascetic and, consequently, the incidents of his life could only he few. His 
incarnations were not so multifarious as those of Vishnu, who, to relieve the gods 
as well as human beings of their distress had to manifest himself in more nume- 
rous forms or avatanis than ^iva. The result was that the artist, having the 
ascetic ideal to follow, did not get as large a scope to represent the m^ths, of 
Siva as he did in the case of Vishpu. Saiva sculptures would, therefore, either 
represent the god as a great ascetic and give the myths connected with his crea- 
tive as well as destructive powers, or would tell the popular stones of Siva or of 
his contort Parvati. Like the ideal yo^in or ascetic he is represented as wrapped 
up in meditation, regardless of what was going on around and even forgetful of 
Parvati. Here in the sculptures of the Mahudi Gate Siva is shown as the Creator. 
These sculptures represent him as NaUraja, the king of dancers and visualise 
his mystic dance of creation. The god is here shown as setting the whole uni- 
verse in motion, himself remaining unperturbed. The wild movements of his 
limbs, the waving of the arms and the legs would give a marked contrast with 
his serene face. The figure of Parvati as sculptured in these figures is too dwar- 
fish compared to that of the god himself. Possibly the sculptor gave her a 
smaller size in view of his ideas of the greatness of Siva. This is seen in the cast 
of the representations of other gods and goddesses as well. In the group of these 
figures we see Gapeila as well as the skeleton form of Bhringi, the devoted attan- 
dant of S'iva. Perhaps Kumara, the Commandcr-in-Chief of the gods, is also 

1. Adhyiya IV. vv. 23-24. 

2. Bitments of Hindu Jamoiiraphy, Vol. II. Part 1, pp. 223 

3. Ouuh to BUpkania p. 17. 
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present. Tucsc sculptures however do not display any special skill such as we 
find i.i the works of the Gupta period. All the same they, like those of the Hira 
Gate, speak highly of the sculptor who chiselled them. But they are damaged 
and their artistry cannot he fully realised. Below the Nataraja or S'iva figures, 
which are carved on thfi top oY the internal walls of the gate, we sec the S'aktis 
or goddesses, Brahmani with her smch or ladel, Chainunda or Kali, grim and 
cmaciatedrwith hanging breasts and a scorpoin on her stomach and standing on 
e corpse, the S'aktis of Ganes^a with a mouse clcsc by, as well as, others. Below 
these goddesses we find male figures, probably, rishis or saints with labels en- 
graved behind their heads. Whether these labels mark the names of the archi- 
tects or some dignitaries cannot be decided definitely. One of these names 
reads Palhana which reminds us of the Ahlana on the Hint Gate and would 
suggest that some of the figures represent the siltradJidras or masons who built 
the gate. The labels on the pilasters reading like Sochanda, Vosava, Sri-Ghama, 
Va^a and Mahadeva read like the names of salats or masons. ' The figures are all 
male and wear nuirdksha beads in their ears, on the necks and the arms, and 
Yajnopavltas. Excepting one, which has a fish behind the head, these figures 
show snakes round their bodies and canopies of snake-hoods. This would 
connect them with the cult of Nagas. They might be the descendants of the 
Nagas or the Naga tribe. But it is only a matter of conjecture at present. 

The other, i. e., the Ntindod Gate, which stands to the south of the 
citadel, had on its inner face above the cornice three large figures of the Hindu 
triad. One has fallen carrying a portion of the cornice away with it, the remaining 
two though mutilated are identifiable. One represents Siva with his vehicle Nandi 
and the other, Brahma sitting to the right. The missing figure must be of Vishnu, 
obviously. The Nandod Gate though somewhat inferior to the Hira Gate and the 
Baroda Gate in minuteness of carving is equally interesting in arcliitectural details. 
The brackets, the pilasters, and the sculptural peculiarities exhibit great skill of 
the masons or the architects who built the gate and reflect credit on the authorities 
who financed the undertakings. Vastupala and Tejahpula, the two great financiers 
of the reign of Viradhavala who are praised in the Sukritasaniklrtana and else- 
where for their liberal patronage of such works, might have helped, of course, 
with the approval of their liege-lord, the king. That sort of financial help is need- 
ed to revive the ancient silpa-sdstra which is now becoming decadent for want 
of patronage. The photograph reproduced in Plate XVIII will give an idea of 
the workmanship which is displayed in this gateway. 

The walls of the citadel are practically all dismantled except at a few 
places here and there. They were given over to building contractors for the 
purpose of obtaining stones for other structures. The colonnade, on the inner 
side of the walls, that gave shelter during the monsoon of 1775 to Colonel 
Keating’s troops, has mostly disappeared. The west face, and part of the north 
face, are the least injured- and show parts of the original structure with sub- 
sequent additions and repairs. The portion of the wall immediately flanking the 
Barodu Gate is, happily, still fairly intact and endeavours have recently been 
made to preserve it. The bulging portions have been repaired. The crowning 
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kan^Hras have been re-set where iicccssar>\ The infilling of bricks has been re- 
moved. The roof has been repaired and made waterproof. The steps h,.vc also 
been set right. 

As we see from the Vemains especially a* the Baroda Gate, the walls of 
the citadel were crowned generally with a brick construction raised upon the 
lower stone masonry, evidently on account of scarcity of stone in Gujarat. 

Of the angle-bastions one is still preserved at the north-west corner of 
the Railway Station side. The flanking wall has been cut to make an opening 
for the road leading from the Railway Station to the town. The remaining por- 
tion towards the Baroda Gate is being preserved. The bastion has become a reli- 
gious building now; for the Musalmdns call it Panch-bibi-ki-dargah and aver that 
five young Muslim maidens are entombed there. In support of their statements 
they point to a knobbed platform where they are believed to have been entombed. 

The Baroda Gate (Plate XIX) in spite of the alterations made during the 
Muhammadan ascendancy still retains some remarkably good sculptures. In erect- 
ing the Saracenic arch fine images have been cut ofl to accommodate the jambs, 
and the carving in and between the corbel supports has been ruthlessly and 
irretrievably spoiled. Therefore the remaining carving and the sculptures left 
on the gate should be jealously guarded now from further damage. 

The fortification of the walls was, as indicated by the remains, very 
simple. “Each of the four sides is relieved at intervals by shallow rectangular 
bastions, originally fifty-two in number, or the four walls - at distances of about 
64 yards apart - by the centre gateway with its outer gate, and by large round 
corner bastions. Running along the top of the walls are the kan^Hras or 
merlons with embrasures or narrow spaces between them. High up upon the 
inner side and behind these Aiuwgaros is a terrace or terrcplein, alx)ut 8 feet 
wide, along which the troops of the garnson could move from one part of the 
walls to another and shoot their arrows from between the Aan^Uras. On the 
introduction of musketry the embrasures were found to be rather dangerously 
large, so leaving a few loopholes at intervals, each of these spaces was filled in 
with masonry. The kan^tlras upon the wails are a decided improvement in 
appearance upon the square-cut merlons of western nations, but do not give 
such an idea of strength and massiveness so necessary in fortifications. Long 
colonnades beneath the tcrreplein formed quarters for the soldiers, and there 
were larger spaces running into the body of the shallow bastions. In each of 
the four corner bastions is a large circular room, its roof being supported 
by two concentric rings of pillars. Above this is the bastion platform. 
The plan of these corner bastions is peculiar. Eight small segments 
of a large circle are separated from one another by two angles set back into the 
circle with their points on its circumference; or, in other words, a circle is 
interrupted at eight different points by pairs of angles inserted with their 
vertices on the circumference. The bastion is carried up to its full height on 
this plan. This was subsequently found a weak arrangement when cannon were 
brought to bear upon it, all these angles and projections being very easily 
10 
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knocked away, and the spaces between the angles were built up, bringing the 
plan the bastion to a circle. Upon these bastions have afterwards been raised 
twelve-sided brick towers with splayed embrasures for cannon". 

Like other old citadels qr forts Dabhoi also has a large artificial tank 
(Plate XX) which is irregular in shape and stands about the middle of the town. 
This must have been a fine «hcet of water and the principal supply for the town 
during the earlier ages, though there are old wells as well. The tank was fed by 
tlie periodical rains but a stone aqueduct communicating with it from outside is 
believed to have existed for replenishing it with water. People still point out 
a place whence excess water could escape through a channel to the open 
country outside the walls. Now the water of this tank is chiefly used for 
washing dirty clothes and utensils, and heaps of filth are thrown at dry 
places in the tank. The water has become unhealthy and unfit for drinking 
consequently. 

' A large piece of ground is seen jutting into the south side of the tank, 
almost surrounded by water. On the west side of this ground is a small shrine 
built in the tank. The floor of the shnne is now several feet below the surface 
of the water. Probably it was a Siva temple and contemporaneous with the 
temple of the Kahka-mahi near the Hira Gate. It consists of a central shrine 
or small hall with porches on the north and south sides. The east side adjoins 
the tank from which the shrine is approached through a third entrance. On the 
west side is a roomy balconied window and seat overlooking the tank. A 
subterranean passage is still pointed out which was meant for the Zenana to 
worship the deity in pardah. The shrine is in a ruinous condition. The 
ground around might contain ancient remains buried in it. " 

On the other side of this promontory is a small ruined gateway, looking 
as if it had been an entrance to a temple courtyard. It is not at all unlikely that 
the whole of this ground is artificial, and that upon it was a temple or group of 
temples. It had, for over a hundred and fifty years, held the old Residency 
and offices, and the two-storeyed house overlooking the tank, m which the late 
Mr. Forbes lived, still stands there, an interesting building, though now frail and 
shaky. Forbes says of this place; “ The darbar or Governor’s mansion at Dabhoi, 
where I resided with its courts and gardens, occupies seven acres. It was almost 
surrounded by the lake except near the principal gate, communicating with the 
town; a pavement of large flat stones, admirably united, formed a dry walk at all 
seasons, above the steps of the tank, shaded in most parts by lofty trees, and 
adorned with fragrant shrubs; through which only a few houses and towers on 
the walls were visible; so that from the windows of the darbar overlooking the 
lake, everything had more the appearance of a rural village than a fortified 
city. To finish this picturesque scene a ruined Hindu temple, nearly 
covered with moss and the clematis m great variety, terminated the terrace walk 
in the garden, where the animal creation had hitherto been so unmolested, that 
my orange and lime trees were filled by peacocks, doves and bulbuls; monkeys 
and squirrels feasted on my pomegranates and custard apples; while pelicansi 
spoonbills and other aquatic birds occupied the lake." 




IXX 



The old Durbar and adjacent scenery at Dabhoi about 1780 A. D. 
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*'The upper terrace of the c/arfrar (Plate XXI) overlooked the garden, the 
lake and all its surrounding embellishments; consisting of rich groves, embowering 
Hindu temples, Muhamniaden mosques, and x:ostly tombs of the principal 
Musalmans. Beyond the city walls was seen a landscape replete with populous 
villages, luxuriant cornhclds, herds of oxen, flocks of sheep and goats and a nume- 
rous peasantry employed in agriculture; this charming plain was terminated on 
the north-east by the mountain of Pavilga4h, one of the strongholds of Maratha 
Empire; of a stupendous height, difticult to ascend, and completely fortified ai 
the summit.” 


“In the inner court of the darbamt Dabhoi, into which my front veran- 
dah opened, an altar had been erected under a shady pipal tree {ficus reli^osa), 
which I carefully preserved; a hollow cavity on the top contained the tuJsi 
{ocymum)t a sacred plant of the Hindus, to which they frequently resorted; as 
also to a few of thc’r dil pmates^ which were left in the surrounding niches; it 
was a scene nearly resembling that of Priam’s palace in Troy.” 

Forbes records a silly legend in connection with this tank to the effect 
that it was polluted by a Muhammadan whose hands were cut off as punishment 
by the Hindus for this sacrilege and who died in consequence of this mutilation. 
His mother-Mama Dokri is said to bedier name-brought a large army from 
Arabia and got herself avenged before she died in Dabhoi. Her lornb was 
erected at a distance outside Hira Gate and is still preserved. Evidently as 
Burgess and Cousens have remarked this legend is a sheer fabrication made to 
consecrate the tomb. According to the Marathi inscripbon noticed above, it 
was a Siiva shnne originally. 


Turning to the history of the town there is hardly any material available 
for writing a connected account. That the town was 
called Darbhavati or Darbhavati in ancient days and 


History of the town. 


that it existed during the sixth or seventh century of the Christian era we have 
already seen. We have also noticed that Visaladcva was born here and to com- 
memorate his birth he probably constructed some shrine or shrines and other 
buildings in this town. What those buildings were we cannot say with any defi- 
niteness. Tradition ascribes the construction of the Hir& Gate, of the Kiiliki- 
mata temple and of the Vaidyanatha temple to him. And it is confirmed by 
the prasasti of Sotne^vara noticed above in detail. The accounts given in the 
Vastupalacharita which was written in Sarhvat 1365 (=1308 A. D.), as has been 
stated above, would also corroborate it. In all probability the fortification 
and several other structures of Dabhoi were damaged during sutisequent reigns. 
But early in the 13th century the citadel must have been repaired or re-fortified. 
The depredations of Ghughula or Gugul must have compelled Viradhavala and 
his resourceful minister Vastupala to strengthen Dabhoi. The Vaslupdlacharila 
is clear on this point. It further shows that some sanctuaries were also con- 
structed along with the fortifications though they do not exist now. The 
temples of Kilika-mata and of Vaidyanfi-tha Mahadeva came into existence 
during the reign of Visaladeva about the Vikrama year 1311 when the praiasfi 
was set in. Though the town of Darbhavati is fairly old and was in 
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existence about )the 6th century yet the citadel of Dabhoi seems to have come 
into existence during the 15th century after Christ when Visaladeva flourished. 
We do not know how Dabhoi fared during the reign of Visaiadeva’s son 
Arjunadeva (1261-1274 A- D.^and grandson Sarahgadeva (1274-1296). From a 
stone inscription of Sdrangadeva which is preserved in the State Museum at 
Baroda and belongs to the year 1348 of the Vikrama era (1291 A. D ) we learn 
that Sarahgadeva, who ruled probably from A^ahilavada or old Patan, was 
{)ossibly a successful ruler who could levy poll-tax from the Jainasof Pahlanapura 
(=Palanpur) for the maintenance of a Vishnu temple. Karna, the son of Sarahga- 
deva, came to the throne dunng the reign of Alau-d-din Kha lji, a detailed 
account of whose invasions is given by Musalman historians. Inscriptions have 
also been found in Gujarat which belong to his reign. Hardly was Karna 
seated on the gddi of Anahilavada when, after basely murdering his uncle Jalalud- 
din Firoz Shah, he seized the imperial throne of Delhi and sent a large aimy to. 
ravage Gujarat. Owing to his rule of terror in Gujarat, he became known as 
Khuni or blood-thirsty. Anahilavada, the capital of Gujarat, and almost all the fine 
temples of the idolatrous Hindus were wrecked, plundered and desecrat- 
ed or disfigured. Oft-repeated expeditions subjugated and laid waste the country. 
Muhammadan governors were constantly changed and they kept the country in 
r. state of anarchy. Dabhoi must have suffered during the hands of the icono- 
clasts who invaded Gujarat. Muzaftar Khan, the last, of these governors of 
Gujarat, in consequence of the troubles at Delhi, became an independent ruler 
of Gujarat and founded the Ahmad Shah dynasty which ruled over Gujarat till 
it was subdued by Akbar in 1572, His reign was marked by toleration and 
Hindus repaired or rebuilt their sacred places during it. This is proved by the 
inscriptions found at Dvaraka which are dated in the years when Akbar was 
ruling. These records would show that the present temple of Dvaraka might 
have been repaired or reconstructed then. One might infer that Dabhoi did not 
suffer when that tolerant Mughal was the Emperor of India It was chiefly in 
the time of Mahmud Begada who died in 1513 A. D. that the Hindu shnnes of 
Gujarat and Kathiawad suffered most. Dabhoi could not, obviously, have been 
spared. Things must have remained chaotic and adverse to the Hindus till 1705 
when the Marathas invaded Gujarat and twice defeated the Musalmans. In 1707 
they made a second inroad but were bought off by a tribute of 2,10,000 Rupees. 
In 1719, Pilajirao Gaekwad routed the Imperial troops and established himself 
at Songadh. The fort of Songadh was reconstructed by him as is shown by the 
following record incised on one of the gateways of the stronghold :- 

MI fM?5i ft5i3R?:isr wsi 

«ft nmmstg g?*? fiit- 

In 1723 he overran the country round Surat, defeated Momin ^an and subdued 
Gujarat by imposing a regular tribute on it. Two years later the Senapati 
Trimbakray Ehbhade. the commander of his army, fixed his headquarters at 
Dabhoi which had remained in the hands of the Musalmans from the end of the 
thirteenth century, i. e., from the time of Alau-d-din Khalji. Udaji Pawar also 
occupied it for some time. 
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The English documents published in The Gaekwads of Baroda^ inform 
us that a battle took place between the forces of Pcshwa Baji Rao I and Sena- 
pati Trimbak Rao Dabhade in which Pilaji Rao Gaekwad was wounded and had 
to take shelter in the fort of Dabhoi with his two or thiee thousand men. The 
information given by these documents is supported by a letter from the Pcshwa 
himself which was published by G. S. Sardcsai originally and has been men- 
tioned in the Laier Mughals by Irvine.* In this letter, the Peshwa says:- 'Trim* 
bak Rao Dabhade, Udaji Anand Rao Puar, Kanthaji Raghuji Bandc, Pilaji Gaek- 
war and Chimanaji Dada (Damodar) with 30,000 men came to fight me. The 
battle took place on the 4th Sharwal five kos from Dabhoi. Trimbak and 
Zavaji Dabhade, Maloji Puar, Pilaji Gaekwad’s son {S>amhhuji) in all 14 chiefs, 
were killed. Udaji Puar (Jaswant Rao) Pilaji Gaekwar, and Kumar Bahadur 
{Kumar Baga Puar) fled wounded. Bande fled. Their army was plundered. 
On our side Narayan Dhandheri was slam.” The SamMhi of Pilaji Rao’s son who 
lost his life in the encounter stands at Thuavi and will show that the battle must 
have taken place at Thuavi near Dabhoi.^ The fight is also called the Battle of 
Dabhoi and it resulted in the appointment of Pilaji Rao Gaekwad as the 
Sendpati for Gujarat by the Peshwa in place of Trimbak Rao Dabhade. 
Pilaji Rao established his son Damaji Rao at Dabhoi and it now continues to be 
under the rule of the Hindus her original masters. Subsequent troubles were 
crushed. In 1775 Colonel Keating was sent with a small force to assist Govindrao 
Gaekwad. In the month of June of that year the British troops had to take shel- 
ter during the rains at Dabhoi. James Forbes was with this force. The descrip- 
tion of the town he has given would show that he took a fancy to Dabhoi. His 
account is vivid and might well be quoted below: — 

*‘The remains of its fortifications, ' gates and temples indicate great 
magnificence. The temple near the east gate, called the 
account of Diamonds, a work of immense labour and expense 

must have employed a number ot artificers for many years. 
The city is nearly quadrangular exceeding two miles in circumference; such 
parts of the fortificationes as remain entire are of large hewn stones and the inte- 
rior colonnade is a beautiful and useful work; within the walls is a large tank, 
surrounded by strong masonnry, with a grand flight of steps, the whole extent 
descending to the water from the Hindu temples, chauttnes and solemn glories 
which border this beautiful reservoir. 

"‘It is now chiefly inhabited by Hindus; a few Muhammadan families 
are permitted to reside there, on condition of not eating beaf. The Pandit or 
governor, appointed by the ministers at Puna, submitted to Raghoba, and on 
our approach acknowledged him as Peshwa of the Maratha Empire; he 
immediately levied a contribution of three lakhs of rupees from the inhabitants, 
which they were unwilling and almost unable to pay; for, although some cotton 
manufactures are carried on there Dabhoi and its dependencies are poor.” 

1. Vol. I, ed. J. H. Gense, S. j. and D. R. Banaji, pp. 10 f. 

2. Ibid^ p. 11 fn. 2. 

3. A Chronicle of the Gaekwads of Baroda 1933, p. 7, calls him Sayijt Biv&. 

4. Ibid p. 28. 
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‘•The darh^ and a few of the principal houses were well-built, and the 
streets generally broad and airy: many acres within the walls were cultivated, 
and produced abundant 9 rops of com and vegetables; the city contained about 
forty thousand inhabitants, and nearly as many monkeys, which occupied the 
roofs of the houses or enjoyed the shade of the mango and tamarind trees with 
the peacociks, squirrels, and green pigeons, that live there as unmolested by the 
Hindus as if in the midst of a forest, pelicans, wild ducks, adjutant birds, and a 
variety of water fowl animate the beautiful lakes adorned by the nymphae and 
many acquatic plants.*’ 

The English troops left Dabhoi before the close of the rains and the 
citadel was then garrisoned by 2000 of the Peshwa’s forces, when the second 
Maratha war broke out in 1779. Colonel Goddard made a rapid movement on 
Dabhoi and took it. Forbes was placed in charge of Dabhoi. and the surround- 
ing district as Collector. Scindia threatened to attack it but his attempts were 
foiled. Thereafter Forbes got the fortifications repaired and governed the place 
without any trouble. He stayed here for three years and his efficient 
administration led the people to enjoy security. British rule had made them 
happy the more so because the troublesome days through which they had to 
pass were over and they could live in peace. In the year 1783 Bharoch, 
Dabhoi, Sinor and other districts were restored to the Marathas and Forbes had 
to leave Dabhoi which he began to love so much. On leaving it he expressed 
his feelings in the following verse^ which he composed and which give expres- 
sion to the effusion of a heart contending with many mingled sensations arising 
from his peculiar situation: — 

“Dhuboy, farewell I farewell ye ancient towers, 

Ye peaceful lakes, ye consecrated bowers I 
Where studious brahmins, skill’d in mystic lore, 

*4z;ators, Vedas, Manu’s laws explore: 

Where pious priests attend on Vishnoo’s shrine 
And ruthless Seeva claims the right divine ; 

While Brahma’s choral songs are heard no more; 

Too great a god for mortals to adore. 


How short our triumph o’er this wide domain 
No honour’d vestige of our wars remain. 

From Ahmed’s splendid fanes and regal bow’rs, 
To towns far distant on the Concan shores. 

This specious tract obey’d our mild command, 
And British freedom ‘bless’d a grateful land. 


1. OrUntal Memoirs, VoL S. pp. 372. ff. 
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O sad reversel these fair luxuriant plains. 

Where Nature smiles, and golden Plenty reigns, 
Where numerous docks and herds adorn the meads, 
And fruitful harvests wave their varied neads; 

Where Nerbudda, majestic, rolls her tide. 

And streams of lesser note pellucid glide; 

Where stately castles, royal cities ri&e, 

And fanes and Minars glad the pilgrim’s eyes; 

Where cheerful villages, and groves serene. 

In beauty deck the bright expansive scene; 

All these must feel Opperssion's iron rod, 

And bow, reluctant, to a tyrant’s nod: 

A stern Mahratta’s power too soon must own. 

And freedom quit her Asiatic; throne; 

Your haughty rulers now again return, 

Towns, cities, villages, -submissive, mourn! 

Mourn for those blessings of so short a date; 

For Scindia, Malwa’s chief, has seal’d your fate ! 

Oppression 1 mighty foe of human kind ! 

Thy cruel deeds to darkness are confin’d; 

No sun-beams play around thy gloomy form. 

No council wise averts the gathering storm : 

Thy giant arms extend a lengthen'd chain, 

And captive nations feel its rankling pain; 

Before thy lurid glare their courage dies. 

And Hope expiring seeks her native skies: 

Thy breath destroys the fairest fruits on earth. 

And Nature’s tears bewail thy direful birth. 

Thy stature grew to more than mortal height. 

And seem’d to blot the radiant source of light; 

For where thou dwcll’st is still a dreadful night. 

But when the day-star from on high appears. 

Thy reign shall vanish, and thy victims’ fears; 

Thy adamantine chains shall waste away. 

And Liberty restore her cloudless day. 

Ye bhautsi the oral bards of Indian climes, 

Like Europe’s minstrels in the feudal time, 

’Tis yours to praise the chieftain’s mighty deed. 

And give the hero glory’s deathless meed; 

Tis yours to raise, or melt, the human heart, 

By all the fervours of the tuneful art; 

’Tis yours to fill the void of History’s page, 

And thus immortalize the passing age: 

Tis yours to blow the golden trump of fame, 

And twine the laurel round each honour’d name. 
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Ah ! when you chant the legendary tale, 

In crowded cities, or the rural vale, 

How will you niourn fair Freedom’s transient reign ! 

Whilst list’ning tribes lament the dirgeful strain ! 

Lament her blessings wither’d in their bloom, 

And nations suffering in her hasty doom ! 

When you relate, with strict historic truth, 

These changing scenes, familiar to your youth, 

The wondering crowd will scarce believe a theme, 

Fill’d with events that seem a passing dream. 

But, rapt in visions of prophetic joy, 

What bright’ning days in prospect you descry ! 

When clouds are vanish’d, and the sun appears 
^Resplendent, midst a nation’s gloomy fears; 

When Freedom’s voice shall hail your native land. 

And bear again the olive in her hand; 

When she shall break the cruel tyrant's rod, 

And, first of blessings! shew the path to God ! 

When she shall leave Hindostan’s realms no more, 

But ransom’d hope, and promised bliss restore 1 — 

Prophetice bards! these lofty visions sing, 

And Liberty fromtrising joy shall spring: 

The captive shall forget his ponderous chain, 

And join in chours with the rapturous strain. 

Duboy, farewell! thy gloomy change so near, 

For thee I drop the sympathetic tear I 
For thee I supplicate in silent pray’r. 

That thou ere long these heavenly gifts may share ! 

The following account of Forbes’ departure from Dabhoi given in the 
said Memoris^ will give an idea of the insecurity of human life in those days, and 
make a marked contrast with the peace and calm enjoyed by the people at the 
present time. “On the arrival of my palanquin and effects at the grove, I placed 
them under the care of the cavalry officer, and eighteen armed horsemen; and 
with the other six, the Bhaut security on horseback, and a little favourite slave 
boy behind the carriage, I commenced my journey with full four hours day- 
light before us. I had previously sent off relays of bullocks; and travelling in a 
light hackaree, at the rate of five miles an hour, I passed through the wild 
country about sun-set, at least three hours sooner than usual. Not meeting with any 
molestation from the gracias, and concluding the brahmins had been misinformed, 1 
dismissed the Bhaut, stopped a few hours to rest my people at the entrance of 
the Baroche purgunna, and reached home in safety early the next morning, 
where I related the late events at Dhuboy, and especially the prognostics of the 
brahmins respecting the Gracias, as totally without foundation. But when some 


1. Ibid., pp. 376-379. 
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hours had elapsed, without tidings of my servants and effects, nor the appear- 
ance of a horseman, 1 became alarmed. My suspense was not of long duration, 
for on looking anxiously towards fhe road, 1 saw a sort of funeral procession 
moving towards our garden-house, accompanied by the yells of female mour- 
ners, more dismal than any I had ever heard. It consistv.d of a mingled group 
of Mahomedans, Hindoos, and Parsees, a sight very unusual at an Indian 
funeral. There was a Mahomedan mosque and burying-ground near our villa, 
which they passed, and moved on immediately towards the garden gate. We 
now distinguished several different biers; on the foremost lay the headless body 
of my cavalry officer, followed by the violent exclamations of Maliomedan 
women. Another set brought the dead body of a Parsce servant, almost cut to 
pieces: others carried dead and wounded Hindoos of different descriptions, on 
the village cots. These they placed in the garden under our front veranda, and 
immediately renewed their dreadful lamentations. 

When we could obtain silence, I learnt from the survivors, that about 
an hour after I crossed the bed of the river, my people and effects arrived at 
the fatal spot, where they were suddenly surrounded by upwards of three 
hundred armed Gracias, on horseback, and four hundred on foot, who imme- 
diately attacked my small party with the most savage barbarity, cut down the 
cavalry officer, killed a Parsce servant and several of my attendants, and 
wounded many more. Elated with this success, and intoxicated by opium and 
bhang, their ferocious chieftains called loudly for the English sirdar, vehemently 
demanding when I should arrive from Dhuboy. My faithful people told them 
I had passed long before, and was then in the Baroche purgunna, far beyond 
their reach; although, travelling at the slow pace of oxen, I could not have been 
three miles distant. Thus disappointed, they renewed their insults, and frantic 
with bhang, committed further cruelty before they decamped with their plunder, 
consisting of horses, arms, my palanquin, sword, and some valuable effects; 
leaving the dead and wounded men on the spot, where they had fallen a sacrifice 
themselves, but would not betray their master. 

The sight of the dead bodies and the accompanying lamentations, 
announced the first tidings of this fatal catastrophe. I have no language to 
express my feelings on this occasion. Tacitus, eminent for sublime conceptions 
and pathetic description, aids my recollection by a scene of far greater import- 
ance. 


‘Non tumultus, non quics ; sed quale magni metus, ct magnae 
irae, silentium est.’ 

‘It was not a tumult, it was not quietness; it was the silence of terror, and 
of indignation.’ 


12 


Tacitus. 
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I find it equally difficult to mention my own providential deliverance. 
The Gracias not pursuing me seems so very extraordinary, that, among some 
other remarkable events of my ^ife, I can, (without referring to second causes or 
intermediate agency) only ascribe it to that Protecting Arm which ‘ is about our 
path and about our berf, for in the way wherein I walked they had privily laid 
a snare for me : I might have looked on my right hand and on my left, but I 
had no place to flee unto, no man to care for my soul " 

Verily the foregoing account when read, especially in front of the 
splendid remains described in it, will make us reflect that the flourishing Dabhoi 
of Visaladeva has indeed become a ^^DarbhavaW and forcefully remind us of 
the following rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam: — 


The Worldly Hope men set their Hearts upon 
Turns Ashes - or it prospers, and anon, 

Like Snow upon the Desert’s dusty Face, 
Lighting a Little Hour or two - is gone. 


Think I in this battered Caravanserai 
Whose Doorways are alternate Night & Day, 
How Sultan after Sultan with his Pomp 
Abode his Hour or two, and went his way.*’ 


Tamim ~ Shud 
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Burh&ppuri or °pur& Gate, 23, 27, 31 

Cambay, a town or port, 8, 10 

Ch&mp&ner Gate, 22, 27 

Chai;i^imba, an official, 11 

Cb&ndod, a t\rtha, 1, 2, 23 

Cb&ndodGate, 27 

Chandra, 31 

Chaturvimsatikk, a work, 3 
Ch&lukya, a dynasty, 6, 9 
Cbautriya, a saint, 22 
Cousens H. an author, 27, 29, 32, 39 
Cutch, a province, 23 
Dabhane, an architect, 2 
Dabhoi, a town, • I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 18, 19, 22, 
25, 26, 27, 35, 38, 39,40,41,42,46 
Daksha, a mythical person, 34 
Damaji Rao Gaekwad, a ruler, 22, 34, 41 
Damasimha, s, a, Damaji Rao, 23 
Danta, a state, 23 
darbha, a kind of grau, 2, 5 
Darbhavatl, (s. a. Dabhoi), 1, 2, 3, 8, 22, 26, 39 
Darbhavattpura, (s. a. Dabhoi), 2 
Darbhivatt, (s. a, Dcdihoi), 2, 4,5, 6, 7, 8, 39, 46 


Darbhikigr&ma, (s. a, Dabhoi), 2 
DasWtha, an king, 11 
Day&r&ma, a poet, 1 
Dev&ditya, an architect, 12, 26 
Dbanrantari, a dimne physician, 30 
Dh&ra, a town, 10, 11 
Dhnvala, a king,, 9 
Dhavalakkaka, (s. a. Dholkk), 8 
Dholka, a town, 8 
Durgfc, a goddess, 33, 34 
Dv&rakft (s. a, Dwkrka), a t\rtha or dhkma, 2fn, 
23, 40 

Fattentg, a bastion, 22 

Forbes James, Mr., an officer, 33, 38, 41, 42 

Fergusson James, an author, 28 fo. 

GadhedykcM a curse, 27 

Gaib P!r, 22 

Ganapati, a god, 22, 30, 34 
Gandhi Lalchanda, Pt., an editor, 7fn. 

Ganje Shahid Darg&h, 23 
Garuda, a divine chief of birds, 34 
Ghugbula (same as Ghugula or Ougula), a chief, 
4, 26 39 

Girn&r, a mountain, 8 
Goddard, Col., an officer, 42 
Godhri, a town, 4, 26 
Govindrao Gaekwad, a chief, 41 
Gracias, a tribe, 45, 47 

Gujar&t, a province, 1, 8, 9, 10, 11, 23, 27, 29, 
30, 37, 40 

G&rjaras, inhabitants of OujartU, 9 
H&Wkth, a province, 23 
Hanum&n, a monkey chief, 22 
Havell, E. B., an author, 28 fn. 
Hemachandra-sdri, a Jaina author, 3 
Hem&ch&rya, s. a. Hemacbandra-^flri, 7 
Hlra Gate, 8, 18, 27, 29, 32, 34, 35, 36 38, 39 
Indra, a god, 30 

Jal&luddin Flroz ^ah, a king, 40 
Jamunaji, an official, 23 
Janamejaya, an epic king, 31 
Jayasioiha Siddharaja, a king, 26 
Jinabarshagapi, an author, 4 
Jinavijaya, an editor, 8 fn. 

Kailasa, a mountain, 6, 1 1 
Kakutstba, an epic king, 11 
Kalaksbetra, 6 
Kail a goddess, 22. 36 

Kalika-mata temple, 2, 29, 32, 33, 34, 38, 39 

Karjao, a tklukk, 1 

Karpa, an epic hero, 27 

Kamali, a tXrtha, 23 

Ku'yapa, a sage, 31, 32 

Ka^wid, a prooinoe, 9, 40 
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Kaus^ika, a sage, 23 
Kaustubh% a jewel, *1^ 

Khvyasikshh, a work, 3 
Keating, Col., an officer, 36 
Khambhfiyat, a tawti, 8, 10 
Kirtikaumudi, a work, 3, 8, 9>/0, 26 
Kfihemankaragpi, an author, 7 
Kshlroda, ocean of milk, 30 
Kuberes'vara, a god, 23 
Kum&ra, a gdd, 10, 11, 35 
Kum&radevl, a lady, 4, 6 
KumbhesVara, a sacred locality, 6 
Kurma, an incarnation of Vishi^, 30 
Lakshml a goddess, 30 
Lavapapras&da, a king, 9, 10 
Madana, a man, 22 
MahiJbhhrata, an epic, 21 
Mah&k&lt, a goddess, 22, 34 
Mahl, a river, 23 
Mahm0d 6ega4&, a ruler, 25, 40 
Mahu41 gate, 27, 34, 35 , 

M&i Dokri, a. M&m& Dokrl, 18, 22 

M&lava s, a. MUwk, 6 

M&lw&, a province, 6, 10, 11, 43 

M&m& Dokrt, a woman, 18, 39 

Mandara, a mountain, 30 

M&n4w&> A town, 23 

yiwcn, a province, 10 

M&rvAd, a province, 9, 10 

Merutuftga, an author, 3, 4 

Momin Kh&n, a ruler, 40 

Mori Gate, 27 

Muhmmad Sayyid, 25 

MukhiyA Plr, 22 

Mular&ja, a ruler, 3, 4, 6, 9 

Mulastb&na, probably s. a. Multhn, 11, 12, 26 

Mult&n, a city, 26 

Muzaffar Ittan, a governor, 40 

Nadula, a town, 9 

N Ages' vara Gh&t, 22 

N&hrwala (s. a. AoahilviA^), 4 

NAikldevi, a queen, 3 

Nanda, a king, 3 

Nandala s. a. N&ndc^. a town, 24 
Nandi, a bull, ^ iva's vehicle, 30, 35 
Nandipura, a g^ra, 12 
NAndod, 25 

NAndodi Gate, 22, 27, 34, 36 
Nandol, a town, 9 

Narasimha, an incarnation <ff Vi^i^u, 22, 34 

Narendraprabha-suri, a Jaina writer, 7 

NarmadA, a river, 1, 2, 23 

NeminAtba, a Tirthaikora, 8 

Omar KhayyAm, a poet, 46 

Orsang, a river, 1, 23 

Padmasimba, a mason, 12 

PAhlanpur (s. a. PUanpur), 40 

Palli, a loccdity, 5 

Panchmahals, a jUstrkt, 1 

PAficb-blb!-k1-dargAh, 23, 37, 

Pafiches'vara MabAdeva, a form of S'iva, 22 

PArijAta, a celestial tree, 30 

Parlksbit, an epic hng, 31, 32 

PArs'va, s. a. P&rsvanWm (a Tlrtbaiikara), 6 

PArvati, a goddess, 30, 32, 33, 35 


Patan, a town, 8 
PetlAd, a town, 24 

Pilaji Rao Gaekwad, a ruler, 22, 40, 41 • 

Prabandhachint&mai^i, a work, 3, 3fn. 

Prkch\na-Jaina-Lekhasamgraha, a work, 8fn. 

PrAgvAto, a race cr family, 11 

PrahlAdana, a poet, 12 

Puna {same as Poona), 41 

Qutubud-din, a chief, 10 

QazzAq IChAn, a governor, 24, 25 

RAghobA, a Peshwa, 41 ^ 

RAjarajes'varanAtba, a god (S'tva), 22 

RAtna, an epic hero, 9 

RAmachandra-suri, an author, 2, 7 

RambhA, a nymtph, 31 

Ranasimha, a chief, 9 

RatnAli, a queen, 2 

RAvapa, a demon king, 9 

RevA, a river, 6 

Romakasiddhhnta, an astronomical treatise, 2, 3 

Rudra, a god, 28, 35 

Sadeva, a mason, 12 

Sajjana, a mason, 12 

S'aka^ra, a minister, 3 

S'alya, an epic hero, 10 

SAnga, an official, 1 1 

S'abkha, one of the 14 jewels, 31 

Samkbe4a, a tSlukk, 1 

Sankbeda Mevas, a territory, 1 

SAraftgadeva, a ruler, 27, 40 

Sarasvatl, a goddess, 34 

SaurAshtra, a country, 23 

Sayaji Rao III Gaekwad, 1 

Sayaji Yamunaji DhAtrak, a man, 22 

SbabAbud-dln Ghori, a ruler, 10 

Shailya-LimbA, a goddess, 23 

Sb^am, a bastion, 72 

Simhhsanadvktrivas atikh, a work, 7 

Sindbu, a river, 1 1 

Singbapa, a chief, 10 

Sinor, a tklukh, 1, 24, 42 

S'UalA-mAta, a goddess, 22 

S'iva, a god, 6, 7, S,ll, 28, 30, 34, 36, 38. 39 

Somes'vara, a poet, 4, 8, 9, 11, 12, 26, 34, 39 

Songa4h, a fort or locality, 40 

S'ribg!, a sage, 31 

S'riyAmanda, a man, 22 

Stambhanapura (s. a. Khambh&yat), a town, 8, 10 

Stambhatlrtha (s. a. Cambay), 8, 10 

SubhatovarmA, a chief, 7, 10 

Sukritasahk\rtana, a work, 6, 36 

SurA, one of the 14 jewels, 30 

Surabhi, a divine cow, 31 

Svayambhava, a well, 6 

Tabaqit^i-Nisari. a work, 4 

Tacitus, an author, 45 

Takshaka, a serpent chief, 31, 32 

Tawkrikh-i-Sora^, a work, 3 fn. 

Teja^pAla, a minister, 4, 6, 8, 11, 26, 36 
TilakwAdA, a mahU, 1 

Trimbakrai Dabbade, a Commander^vChief 
or Senipati, 40 

Uchchaihs'ravas, a divine horse, 30 
UdiUt Pawar, 40, 41 
Cru, a river, 6 
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Vadanam, 22 
V&gh«i]&, a dynasty, 9 
V&gho4ia, a thlukk, 1 

Vaidyan&tha« a god {S'iva), 4, 6, 8, 12, 26, 28, 
29, 30, 32, 35, 39 
Vaidyes'a, s. a. above 12 
Vaidyes'itri, Do. 11, 12 
V&madeva, a t^shi, 4, 11 
Var&hamihira, an author, 26 
Vardham&na, (s. a. Wadhwan), a town, 9, 1 1 
Vastap&la, a minister, 4, 6, 7, 8, 36, 39 
VastupUacharita, a work, 4, 4 fn., 7, 26, 39 
V&suki, a serpent kinti, 30 
Vatopadraka (s. a. Baroda), 27 
Vikramacharita, a work, 2, 7 
Vinayacbandra. an author, 3 


Viradhavala, a king, 2, 4, 6, 8, 11, 26. 27, 29, 
36, 39, 

VI res' vara, a god, 6 

Vlsaladeva, a king, 2, 8. 11, 12, 22, 26, 27. 29, 
39, 40, 46 

Vishpu, a god, 9, 30, 34, 35, 36, 40 
Vis'vakarm&, the divine architect, 12, 30 
Vis'varfcja, a god, 22 
Vosari, Pt., a man, 3 
Vrishanmpdapika, 6 
Vy&ghrapalitya, a family, 9 
Wadhwan, a town, 9, 10 
Yas'ovijaya-Up&dhy&ya, Kjaina logician, 7 
Yogas' hstravivaraoa, a uvrk, 7 
Yogas' kstra-^^ritti, a commentary, 3 
Yogint, a female demon, 22 
Yudhish^hira, an epic king, 10 
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